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SOUTH OF MY DREAMS. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


IX weeks before I had departed from 
the sunny side of the city of Wash- 
ington upon a tour which was to 

include all the important cities of the 
great Southland lying east of the Missis- 
sippi. For more than thirty years I had 
been sailing under false colors—posing 
as a Southerner on the strength of resi- 
dence in Texas and Arkansas. Scores 
of times strangers, unintentionally misled 
by some trick of my manner or speech, 
had asked me if I were not from the 
South, and I would acknowledge the corn 
without feeling it was a misstatement. I 
knew I had never found the beautiful 
realm of sunshine and languor and beauty 
—made famous by poets and artists, by 
song writers and theatrical scene painters 
and I had come to believe that such a 
“‘Sunny South” existed only in the im- 
agination. Swamps and hardwood ridges, 
planters and renters, niggers and mules, 
hounds and possums—in fact, all the 
minor accessories of the picture—were 
known to me; but the entrancing, roman- 
tic atmosphere was somehow lacking, nor 
did I expect to discover it on this long 
deferred trip which was to make me really 
‘from the South,’’ instead of merely 
from Arkansaw. Probably the enchant- 
ment depends more particularly upon the 
individual brand of susceptibility, just as 
some men prefer peroxidized tresses to 
those of natural black or brown; at any 
rate, as I started to say in the first sen- 
tence, the journey had progressed into its 





sixth week before my eyes were sudden- 
ly dazzled by the light of revelation. 

Let me be wholly truthful in the mat- 
ter. I did not visit Florida. To me the 
name suggests only oranges and winter 
tourists and the Everglades. You may 
smile at the combination, but I have often 
spent my last nickel for the first item; 
the ordinary type of Northern tourist 
does not appeal to me; and the Ever- 
glades are too damp for a fellow who 
knows that it spoils the crease in his only . 
trousers to roll them up above the knee. 
When Sports AFIELD puts me on a 
salary of five figures, I intend making a 
run to Palm Beach in my sixty hp. six- 
cylinder windsplitter, and I know to the 
sixty-fourth of an inch how high my silk 
hat is going to be; but I didn’t want to 
spoil the effect by an ill-advised advance 
call. 

I swept like a mild and _ benignant 
besom through Ole Vaginny, the Car’lina 
uplands, Gawgy and Alabam., without 
striking a noticeable strata of enchant- 
ment—though Atlanta might have capti- 
vated me had it been less truly the 
‘Chicago of the South”’ and consequent- 
ly New York-ish. I floated down the 
Mississippi in its flood-time and saw only 
rich fields, made barren by the boll-wevil, . 
and rice and sugar plantations where 
white men and black were working too 
hard for their eatables, drinkables, wear- 
ables and smokables, to be picturesque 
or even restful to the eye. 
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“In New Orleans,” 1 thought—‘in 
the queenly Creole city, rich with its 
traditions of French and Spanish domin- 
ion, speaking with a thousand tongues of 
the Sieur d’Iberville, Bienville, Unzaga, 
Hickory Jackson, Lafitte and Ben Butler 
—there at least shall I enter the realm 
of romance and beauty.’’ But the town 
in some way impressed me as less lan- 
guorous than sleepy; the traditions were 
there, and the people were too plainly 
living up to them. From Lake Pont- 
chartrain to the Chalmette Monument, 
each and every locality was famous for 
some event hundreds of years in the past. 
The visitor—the stereotyped, normal visi- 
tor—will gaze in speechless awe at the 
spot where Lafreni¢re was executed in 
1764, or at the brick building once the 
famous quadroon ballroom. His _ heart 
thrills equally at sight of Lafitte’s grave 
in the Saint Louis Cemetery; of Congo 
Square, where the slaves formerly gath- 
ered to dance the ‘‘Bamboula’’; of the 
old Spanish stocks in the Cabildo, or of 
the sign over Antoine’s renowned coffee 
house. Some way I couldn't be normal. 
I could fancy myself in some far foreign 
country that had made a lot of history, 
but not my own sort of an America with 
its air of present-day activity, and certain- 
ly not in the happy-go-lucky South of 
George Cable and Joel Chandler Harris. 

So I wended my way onward to Mo- 
bile. And here, too, it was impossible to 
get away from the atmosphere of Iber- 
ville and Bienville, who had apparently 
discovered or founded everything worth 
while in that section, leaving not the 
smallest chance open for Yours Truly. 
It was certainly depressing. In despair 
I turned inland, paused for a few days at 
a little town in Southern Alabama (where 
there were woods and sawmills and saw- 
mill niggers, just like those in good old 
Arkansaw) and continued on to Mont- 
gomery, the first capital of the Confeder- 
‘acy—tich in relics and memories of the 
Lost Cause, rich in local pride and South- 
ern blue blood, but yet not the South of 
the novelist and poet. The sort of tradi- 
tions there cherished, though they tell in 
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part of defeat, will in no wise detract from 
the manliness and womanliness of Mont- 
gomery’s people, for they take no account 
of titles and honors conferred by foreign 
courts or achieved elsewhere than in fair 
field of war or politics. But in the echo 
from long-ago martial strains there was 
no undertone of plantation melodies: no 
banjo tinkle nor the patter of bare feet on 
the kitchen floors. The atmosphere re- 
minded one of Sidney Lanier’s poems, 
rather than of those loved songs of the 
Suwanee, the Tombigbee and their sister 
‘‘ribbers.”’ 

In fifteen hundred miles of travel 
through seven Southern States I had not 
found a_ half-dozen plantation houses 
which in themselves or in their surround- 
ings would have fitted the common ac- 
ceptance of an ‘ideal’ or ‘“typical’’ 
Southern home, or that would have been 
strikingly out of place north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. Perhaps it is because 
I have grown accustomed to the big, 
branching elms, the broad lawns and 
shrubberry-bordered pathways of Con- 
necticut and Northern New York; but I 
could not look with pleasure upon houses 
and grounds with never a forest tree or a 
bit of green turf to break the dead mo- 
notony of corn and cotton lands, where 
the mockingbird must trill from a rail- 
fence perch—an’ de Lawd only knows 
whah ole Bulger could tree a possum! 
It was not my kind of South—less so 
than Arkansaw—and in half despair I 
turned eastward, with the lure of the salt 
water again in my nostrils. 

Yet there seemed abundant proof that 
this was indeed the very heart of Dixie, 
as the trainman called again and again 
the names of towns famous in Southern 
history. Where should one look for 
Dixie, if not in Southern Alabama and 
Georgia? A life insurance agent on the 
train, in a burst of generosity inspired by 
the contents of a black bottle, offered to 
sell me for half value his own farm—the 
best in the South and ‘“‘not more’n two 
whoops from the Tuskeegee Institute.”’ 
Certainly Booker Washington’s famous 
school is in Dixie. But what brand of 
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liquor could have inspired a whole litera- 
ture of ‘Down South”’ pen-dreams which 
have no foundation in fact? 

I tired eventually of the smoking-coach 
talk; .of raising tobacco under shade, the 
use of phosphates as fertilizers, and fat- 
tening hogs on peanuts. There was a 
slight return of interest when a party of 
deputies, on their way to take charge of 
a drunken Cracker who had killed his 
brother-in-law at a dance, talked hope- 
fully of the prospect of a lynching. One 
of them indignantly remarked that he 
would like to chain the culprit in a nest 
of Mexican ants; whereat a somewhat 
sensible passenger gravely volunteered to 
be one of five thousand men to go to 
Mexico and bring back one ant each to 
assist at the execution. Then there fol- 
lowed less talking and more smoking. 
And so the night came on. Presently it 
was “All out for Savannah!’ and I 
sought a bed in the half determination to 
take the first through steamer for New 
York. 

But the next morning brought a revela- 
tion! 

I had found the City of my Dreams— 
the true South of the present; proud of 
its traditions, earnest and wide awake in 
the work of today, and building always 
for the future. Savannah is largely a 
commercial city, the supply poiyt and 
produce market of a rich agricultural 
region, its magnificent harbor open to the 
shipping of the world, its railroads radi- 
ating to the North, South and West. 
With its location and facilities it must in 
time become a manufacturing centre. But, 
unlike Birmingham, Memphis and practi- 
cally all other towns of the so-called New 
South, Savannah has not forgotten to be 
attractive in its eagerness to attain wealth 
and greatness at a bound. The streets 
are broad and beautiful, with a perfection 
of paving that no city in the United States 
can surpass. Wherever you go there are 
magnificent shade trees—palmetto, live 
oak, varieties and species that are familiar 
and otherwise—and everywhere parks big 
and little, grass plots, grassy street mar- 
gins and street centres, grassy promenades 


along the water front—any and every ex- 
cuse for shade and grass and air snatched 
at and utilized, that people may be happy 
when not laboring, and that the children 
of the city may never be forced to know ' 
the smother and torture of child-life as it 
is in other cities. Even the old Colonial 
cemetery in the heart of the town—the 
bivouac and cavalry grazing-ground of 
hostile soldiery in two wars, with the 
dates on its grey slabs. changed by mis- 
chievous boys until they record ages as 
great as that of Methuselah—has now its 
comfortable benches under the fragrant 
magnolias and gorgeous oleanders and 
japonicas, while the portions which still 
remain of the palm-shadowed, wisteria- 
draped walls are no longer a barrier to 
the weary one seeking rest in life. Small 
wonder that I was encouraged to pursue 
my quest beyond the town limits. And 
what did I find? 

I wish space permitted telling it all. 

I found perfect shell roads, as hard and 
smooth as a city boulevard, leading out 
through intrenched fields eloquent of the 
sieges of the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars, and winding under live oaks and 
pines draped with streamers of Spanish 
moss, to some nearby or distant point 
where the land drops down to the “‘salts,”’ 
and beyond a tide-water creek lies the 
broad tide-water marshes. Whether man- 
sion or cabin, each dwelling has surround- 
ings such as wealth cannot buy in the 
Northern States. One of those giant, 
moss-hung live oaks would double the 
value of any Northern building site. The 
scent of wild jasmine and the big creamy 
magnolia flowers arises like incense to 
permeate each breath. And outspread 
before the door, ready to the hand, await 
shoals of fish eager for the hook; beds 
of great, luscious oysters; shrimps of the 
exact sort that are best in salads, and 
such toll as one cares to take from the 
water-fowl on their coastwise migrations. 
It is a country in which a happy, con- 
tented life is possible, and whose prseent 
occupants evidently know how to live for 
the sake of living. Just such a country 
as flits before one’s mental vision when 
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under the thrall of those dreamy old 
plantation songs, with their mistaken ref- 
erences to States and localities hundreds 
of miles from the Atlantic seaboard. And 
if dreaming is to your fancy, you may 
look with charmed eyes upon the multi- 
tude of little islands in the reedy savan- 
nahs—mounds of tangled green, over- 
topped with graceful palmettoes and 
whispering, towering pines—and imagine 
that here lie the haunts of present-day 
buccaneers and the buried booty of those 
of olden times. 

I was told that I might have found this 
wonderful coast country as far south as 
Brunswick, Georgia. Certainly it extends 
for quite a distance northward along the 
South Carolina coast, indented with the 
broad inlets that receive the Yemassee, 
the Santee, the Peedee and other streams 
which, born in the hills, thread their way 
through the swamps that sheltered Sum- 
ter and Marion when wearied of raiding 
the camps of the bewildered British. I 
was told of the Sea Islands—Edisto and 
others—lying like lilies afloat just off the 
shore, entrancing in their perfect loveli- 
ness; best of all, breathing that atmos- 
phere of blissful content with things as 
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they are, and as they were, that is so 
hard to associate at the present day with 
American men and women. What could 
one ask better than to live in the Past— 
the Golden Past—so closely beside the 
roadway to the Present that we can watch 
the argosies of useless wealth and unsatis- 
fying pleasure as they hurry by? 

But I shall qualify my answer when 
next challenged as a Southerner. The 
South and the Southwest are not the 
same. But the Lord only knows how 
all the novelists, poets and song writers, 
who. have dwelt so lovingly upon planta- 
tion life and surroundings, should have 
chanced to find their inspiration in the 
South Carolina and Georgia coast coun- 
try! Perhaps I am quite as much of a 
Southerner as is possible for a Yankee, 
the son of a Yankee soldier, and for four 
decades resident west of the Mississippi. 
A friend, who meddles in all sorts of 
isms, says that in some earlier incarnation 
I was doubtless with Oglethorpe when 
he founded Savannah, which explains 
my present predilection for that region. 
Maybe so. At any rate, I can at last 
write of the true South from the view- 
point of one who has visited it. 


OUT IN THE WHITE SUNSHINE. 


By RAYMOND LEE 4ILL. 


Out in the white sunshine the wandering wind 
Sings to me till my mind swims off in dreams, 
To fancy shores of palm and tamarind, 
And green lagoons where creamy coral gleams. 


Out in the white sunshine the dim _ heat-haze 
Crinkles the distant trees, like sails unfurled. 
Yet, more distorted far, in boyhood days 
I viewed old faiths, and thought I knew the world. 


Out in the white sunshine there hangs a peace 
That lulls my restless heart until life’s grind 


No longer chafes my weary soul. 


I cease 


To mourn my lost years strewn in wrecks behind. 


Out in the white sunshine I’m never sad; 

The gloom of darkened chambers fades away; 
So oft I saunter there with spirit glad 

That I have lived to see another day! 





























THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


OF SATAN. 


By ROY SHARPE. 


eT WAS a _homesteader’s 
cabin at the foot of a pre- 
cipitous red bluff. The 
door and solitary small win- 
dow looked out across an 
expanse of meadow towards 
Clearwater Creek, affording 
glimpses of the stream through partings 
in the willow fringe along its bank. 

‘Runt’ Latham, an undersized boy 
of 15, tried the door, but the lock held. 
As he rattled the latch, a gaunt grey cat 
scrambled out of a narrow opening in 
the window and rushed by the boy into 
the weeds, causing so much commotion 
that Runt’s alarm for the instant nearly 
equaled her own. The boy then under- 
took to explore the interior of the cabin 
by way of the window. Nails held it; 
but he could insert his arm in one small 
hole, where part of a pane had been 
broken out, and with some effort 
wrenched the fastenings off, so that the 
sash slipped out of its frame. There 
was one room and in this there were a 
stove, a rudely fashioned bedstead spread 
with blankets and mildewed tarpaulin, 
a table that matched the bedstead, and 
two or three benches designed to serve 
as chairs. When his eyes had accus- 
tomed themselves to the uncertain light, 
he could make out a mass of fur on the 
bed, which the next instant revealed 
itself as a half-dozen young kittens. 
Their eyes had been open only a few 
days, yet they were bristling and spit- 
ting as they scurried over the side of the 
bed and through a crack in the floor, 
out of reach. 

For several weeks Runt visited the 
cabin every day or two. If in the cabin 
at the time, the mother cat invariably 
darted out through the window and 
plunged into the weeds, or clambered 
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into one of the perpendicular fissures 
that seamed the face of the nearby cliff. 
At times the boy lay silently in the shade 
of a box elder not far from the cliff, 
whence he could study the movements 
of the old cat as she set out upon or re- 
turned from her quest of game. She 
always brought something. Often it was 
only a mouse, a sparrow or a ground- 
squirrel, but at times she came dragging 
in a rabbit, a grouse or a wild duck, 
taken from the number that nested an- 
nually along the Clearwater. She was 
a tireless and audacious hunter, and the 
color of her coat—a nondescript grey 
with a tinge of yellow—blending as it 
did with the old grass and underbrush, 
served admirably as she stalked a quarry. 

When the kittens acquired more size, 
they were not content to stay in-doors, 
and on pleasant days Runt often saw 
them sleeping in the sun or scampering 
about the doorstep, wrestling with and 
tumbling over each other, occasionally 
scolding and squalling when one became 
too rough. The old cat was never at 
ease when they were out of the cabin, 
and she was usually with them at these 
times, watchful and solicitous, but in- 
tolerant of their nonsense: for if one in 
its exuberance planted its claws in her 
ears or tried its teeth on her tail as she 
fitfully. dozed, she cuffed it roundly, 
always following the punishment with 
a caress. When the boy made his pres- 
ence known, there was a stampede for 
the cabin window—the mother carefully 
herding the family towards the opening 
and seeing that the last member was in- 
side. Then she ran in another direction 
for her own safety. 

The boy resolved to capture and do- 
mesticate one or more of the kittens, 
and he made the attempt late one eve- 
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ning, outfitted with heavy mittens and a 
sack. The old cat fled as usual when 
he entered the cabin, and the kittens, 
spreading their tails and running about 
the room confusedly, finally located the 
crack in the floor and squirmed through. 
The boy began to pry up the flooring, 
the kittens hissing incessantly. After 
taking up three or four boards, he de- 
cided, owing to the failing light, to 
finish the work the following day. 

When he arrived the next morning, 
he saw the old cat leaving the cabin car- 
carrying ene of the kittens, her teeth en- 
gaged in the loose skin at the back of 
its neck. She climbed part way up the 
face of the cliff and into a crevice. As 
the boy opened the cabin window, a soli- 
tary kitten darted from the bed and 
under the floor. It took only a short 
time to reach the kitten, although it re- 
quired some pains to secure the beast 
and place it, scratching and biting, in the 
sack; but the mittens saved his hands, 
and he bore the little fury to the ranch 
house, a mile down the creek. There it 
ran under a bed, then found and slid 
through a hole in the floor, under which 
it remained for days, giving out weird 
vowls. 

In the meantime Lafe Holt, the boy’s 
employer, returned. The kitten was un- 
der the floor of the room in which Holt 
slept, and as it grew cold and hungry at 
night its eries became particularly harsh 
and vociferous. Holt listened good- 
naturedly to Runt’s explanation of the 
turmoil, but his remarks suggested a 
name that stuck to the kitten afterwards. 

The Boy poured milk between the 
boards, repeating the experiment at in- 
tervals during the days that followed, 
until the kitten learned what it was and 
where to look for it. One night nearly 
a week Jater Runt found it under the 
stove when he returned to the cabin, and 
in a month its aversion had become so 
far modified that it came to the saucer 
provided for it. Holt had misgivings 
but allewed it to remain. : 

The Clearwater Ranch was on the 
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road of main travel, and owing to Holt’s 
wide acquaintance and known hospitality 
it marked the end of a day’s journey for 
many a cross-country wayfarer. The 
accommodations were so elastic that no 
one was turned away, it mattered not 
how many had arrived before him. 
There was scarcely a night, winter or 
summer, but some visitor was sheltered 
there—a settler from one of the remote 
localities, a hunter, a prospector, stock- 
men seeking stray animals and an occa- 
sional tourist. 

The introduction of Satan into this 
atmosphere involved a novel process. 
For weeks he was as inconspicuous as 
he could make himself without leaving 
the ranch, and it was at rare intervals, 
when no one else was about, that he per- 
mitted even the boy to approach him. 
As he got over his wildness and lost the 
hunted look, the visitors and employés 
at the ranch delighted in pinching his 
tail and feet, rubbing his fur the wrong 
way, and in other pranks calculated to 
offend his dignity or make him uncom- 
fortable. Runt teased him less than the 
others and he seemed to regard the boy 
as the only friend worthy of trust in 
any degree—as one who would assist 
him when the others attached clothes- 
pins or paper bags to his tail or glued 
bits of wool to his feet; for he often 
went in a grotesque career about the 
house, to the huge enjoyment of the con- 
spirators, until he found the boy and 
climbed upon him, or tried to, for relief. 

With all this bullying, the kitten was 
well fed and cared for, and before the 
summer closed was more than half grown 
and plump. His coat was smooth and 
the darker stripes stood out boldly over 
his body and limbs against the lighter 
grey. He could occasionally be moved 
to friendly manifestations, but he was 
by no means demonstrative and he had 
acquired a sullen expression, enhanced 
by his peculiar markings and crooked 
forelegs, that did not invite familiarity. 

When Runt was about the house or 
occupied in odd work, the kitten was 
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usually somewhere near him, adopting 
a parallel course when the boy was in- 
specting the fences or repairing the irri- 
gating ditches, shadowing his movements 


when he weeded the garden or eut brush 
for the dam, and mounting the corral 
fence to witness the operations when the 
horses were being harnessed or when 


_———— 


| 
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| 
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“As Runt squatted before the still glowing embers of the fire, something brushed against his knee.’’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 
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milking was in progress. The kitten 
had an air of indifference at such times, 
betraying no apparent interest in the boy, 
from whose sight he for the greater 
part withdrew himself and proceeded as 
if upon an independent mission, seem- 
ingly oblivious to everything but spar- 
rows and grasshoppers, occasionally ob- 
serving the direction taken by the boy, 
before whom he would suddenly appear 
out of ‘the weeds or underbrush at un- 
expected intervals with a pretence of sat- 
isfied surprise, to at once obscure him- 
self again as inexplicably and with no 
more obvious reason. 

Have you ever considered the ways 
of a cat? It is an interesting study— 
the furtive, mysterious comings and go- 
ings, the unfailing precision of career 
through intricate and unfamiliar pass- 
ages, the infallible sense of direction in 
strange surroundings, the disappearances 
and reappearances, the eerie actions at 
times, as in the presence of the human 
dead—and none of these apparently gov- 
ernable by any known law. A big, hand- 
some, friendly cat comes to us some 
morning and is to all appearances en- 
tirely at home. No one recalls seeing 
him before, and there is no way by which 
we can tell whence he comes, how long 
he will remain, nor whither he has gone 
a few days or a few weeks later. More- 
over, the sincerity of his friendly pro- 
testations is equally incapable of being 
estimated, since value received is an in- 
dispensable condition of his good-will. 
He beams upon us, but of a truth he is 
inscrutable, non-committal, suspicious 
and erratic, investing no faith in us, 
encumbering himself with no lasting at- 
tachments, and distributing favor only 
where he expects to receive it. An an- 
archist, he recognizes no code save that 
of expedient, no rule of conduct unless 
it promises the utmost of felicity, im- 
poses no responsibility and sets no re- 
straint upon his natural bent. 

The boy’s regular employment termi- 
nated that autumn; but, by making him- 
self useful in the kitchen and elsewhere 
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about the ranch, he was allowed to re- 
main and privileged to hunt and trap 
during the winter. Antelope and deer 
occasionally came down from the breaks 
and tablelands; there were grouse in the 
rose thickets; -and cottontail rabbits 
abounded, finding convenient refuge in 
the hollow trunks of dead and down tim- 
ber. There were wolves and bob-cats 
in the region and they exacted toll from 
the livestock and poultry. Several thrifty 
colonies of beavers had become estab- 
lished on the creek and were decimating 
the box elders, which were not abundant 
at best, and as the little animals were 
beginning to make inroads upon the fields 
of corn and small grain, their riddance 
was not considered altogether undesir- 
able, for sentiment was not a factor of 
that time and place. 

Once Satan followed when Runt set 
out afoot with axe and dog to get a mess 
of cottontails. Several rabbits were 
started and tracked in the snow to places 
of hiding in the hollows of pitch-pine 
logs, where the boy chopped them out— 
the cat at a safe distance from the axe 
watching each transaction with interest, 
particularly the capture and last struggle 
of the rabbit. Six or eight rabbits were 
taken in this way. The journey covered 
several miles and as the snow was heavy 
the cat labored along in the path broken 
by the boy, up and down ravines, climb- 
ing steep hillsides and crossing bridges 
and summits, finding it difficult to keep 
up. Before they turned back towards 
the cabin, the boy noticed that Satan 
was falling further behind than usual 
and traveling in evident distress; so, 
picking him up, he tucked him inside 
the collar of his hunting coat on his 
shoulder, where the cat clung the rest 
of the way, bracing and teetering, growl- 
ing in cross temper, but showing no 
tendency to relinquish the position. 

The experience of this trip developed 
in the cat a new and fascinating concep- 
tion of game hunting, and after that he 
rarely failed to discover when similar 
excursions were in preparation. If he 
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lay asleep before the fire in the cabin or 
basking in the sun outside, he was com- 
pletely aroused by the sight of the boy 
with an axe, a gun or a load of traps, 
and was at once ready to travel. The 
gun terrified him at first, and the click 
of the locks, the discharge, or the mere 
odor of burnt gunpowder made him 
hasten to hiding ; but his fear was largely 
overcome, once he learned to associate 
that instrument with the smell and taste 
of wild flesh and blood, with slaughter 
and conquered ‘prey. When Runt vis- 
ited his traps, the cat usually went along ; 
when he was out shooting he knew the 
cat was somewhefe in his vicinity, ready 
to iurch at the fallen bird almost before 
it had been retrieved ; when in the woods, 
getting out posts or corral poles, Satan 
prowled within a range that insured him 
sufficient notice when any unexpected 
game was started or secured; and when 
fatigued by a tedious jaunt his manner 
of asking to be carried was almost per- 
emptory, for he soon came to look upon 
the perch inside the boy’s collar as his 
by eminent right. 

Once, while the boy was setting a 
beaver trap, he neglected to keep the cat 
at a proper distance. The trap was 
spread and left unguarded on the bank 
of the creek while he was arranging the 
bait. The musk in the bait proved ir- 
resistible, and in anxiety to investigate 
the odor more closely the cat stepped 
on the pan and—the No. 4 jaws closed 
on his fore-leg with a snap. As Runt 
quickly realized, a cat in a steel trap is 
next thing to a demon—biting, clawing, 
screeching in paroxysms of pain and ter- 
ror, exhibiting lightning-like contortions 
of limb and body, ready to tear at any- 
thing within reach, and permitting no 
friendly approaches. Bare-handed, the 
boy tried to open the trap, when like a 
flash the cat set his teeth in the boy’s 
thumb and clung to it, his jaws working 
convulsively and thrusting his fangs 
deeper into the flesh with each move- 
ment. Unable to shake off the beast, 
the boy dealt a sharp, quick blow with 
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a chain-stake. The teeth relaxed, and 
it was then a simple matter to open the 
steel trap. Runt tossed the quivering 
body aside in the snow and went home 
to nurse his own wounds. 

When the boy went to the stable next 
morning, he saw in the newly fallen 
snow something half familiar—Satan’s 
track, with variations that told the boy’s 
practiced eye of halting and laborious 
movements and a swinging, useless limb. 
Sure enough, Satan had dragged him- 
self in during the night, and was found 
in a huddle on some grain sacks in the 
barn, bedraggled and surly. 

By the time the complete use of the 
kitten’s injured fore-leg had been re- 
stored, the fur season was over d 
Latham had obtained other work that 
took him away from the Clearwater 
Ranch for the summer. Late that au- 
tumn he returned, for the place was like 
home to him: he could help Holt morn- 
ings and evenings for his board, have 
the advantage of a few months at the 
country school a mile up the creek, take 
an occasional beaver pelt, and find time 
on Saturdays to keep up a line of traps 
in the surrounding broken country—now 
and then getting a bobcat, a fox, a coyote, 
at rare intervals a grey wolf. Once he 
found that a mountain lion had sprung 
a trap, and marks in the snow—bushes 
and saplings bent, bruised and broken— 
told of the mad struggle that had finally 
snapped the chain at the swivel, letting 
the big cat go with the naked trap 
swinging from one foot. At another 
time he was greeted by a commotion as 
he approached one of his traps, and 
through the brush he caught glimpses 
of something large and dark. Thinking 
it was a bear, he advanced cautiously, to 
find that it was—a mammoth golden- 
headed eagle, fluttering and thrashing 
the ground with its wings. The boy 
collected bounties on the coyote and wolf 
scalps at the county seat, his furs he dis- 
posed of to a traveling buyer, and the 
eagle was sold alive to a hunter from the 
Fast. 
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Satan, by this time fully grown and 
well fed, still followed when the boy 
went out with axe or gun, as he had not 
lost his relish for the chase. He would 
sometimes fall behind a mile or more 
and would come up on a double-quick 
at a report of the gun or the sound of the 
axe, anticipating fresh meat, but he never 
went along when the boy carried a trap, 
and the glimpse of one or the rattle of 
a chain always started him precipitately 
for the ranch. 

One morning Runt went out to look 
at four or five distant traps that he had 
not visited for a week. It was mid- 
winter and a heavy snow was falling, 
driven before a freezing wind. His route 
lay down Clearwater Creek, which ran 
southeasterly for a couple of miles, along 
the westerly sides and around the south- 
erly extremity of a high ridge covered 
with dead and down pines, and then took 
a northeasterly course, along the other 
side of the ridge from the ranch. 

The going was slow and difficult. He 
stopped several times to put out fresh 
bait and once to kill and skin a bob-cat 
in one of the traps; and the middle of 
the afternoon had passed when he 
reached the last trap, which was at a 
point almost directly across the pine 
ridge from the ranch. This trap had 
been fastened to a six-inch ash by mak- 
ing a loop in the chain, passing it around 
the bole of the tree and running the 
trap through the loop, and he found that 
it had been sprung by meddlesome mag- 
pies or mountain jays. 

He undertook to reset the trap as it 
lay. His boots were slippery with snow 
and ice, and, working with woolen mit- 
tens, he was perhaps clumsy in his move- 
ments. Standing with a foot on either 
spring, he forced them both down and 
with his right hand under the spreading 
jaws had engaged the tongue and pan 
when—his feet slipped off the springs 
and he sat down suddenly, partially over- 
turning the trap and shoving his right 
hand through the trap between the jaws 
from the lower side so far that, as he 
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tripped the pan, they closed on all four 
fingers near where they joined the hand, 
and held on. 

The accident of itself was not pain- 
ful, as the mitten protected the hand, 
and it was not until he tried to open the 
trap and withdraw the hand that he first 
experienced a sense of concern. Had his 
hand been thrust into the trap from 
above, it would have been a simple mat- 
ter to force the springs down with his 
feet far enough to effect his release—he 
always set his traps by merely standing 
on the springs and he had been pinched 
time and again without serious mishap— 
but now his hand was inserted from the 
lower side, and try as he would he could 
not get the trap into a position where 
he could bring his strength or weight 
against both springs at the same time. 
Neither could he take the chain from 
around the tree without passing his body 
through the loop, and the chain was not 
long enough for that. He kicked about 
in the snow for something that would 
serve as a lever, but there was not a 
piece of wood large enough within the 
length of the chain. Dusk was setting 
in and he knew that the short winter day 
would soon be at a close. The snow had 
ceased falling ; the wind had gone down; 
the temperature was perceptibly getting 
lower, and overhead he could see sec- 
tions of blue sky through breaks in the 
clouds. He could hear the magpies call- 
ing to each other in an adjacent gulch, 
and the chickadees were gossiping in the 
trees about him, two or three of them, 
more inquisitive than the others, ventur- 
ing to within an arm’s length of him 
for a minute inspection. 

He stood up and shouted repeatedly 
with all his lung power, not that he ex- 
pected to notify the ranch—for it was 
three miles away and beyond the high 
wooded ridge—but in the vague hope 
that he might be heard by some one 
passing near him. The reverberation of 
his voice among the hills elicited the 
yelping cry of a coyote a half-mile or 
more down the gulch. 


























THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SATAN. 


The situation had been forlorn before, 
but it was grewsome to the boy’s mind 
when he heard that wail, and he could 
feel troops of goose-flesh chasing up and 
down and over his body. There were 
other wild animals in the region, and 
although he knew them as egregious 
cowards in the presence of man under 
ordinary circumstances, he could not 
know what their attitude would be if 
they should come upon a man imprisoned 
as he was. He had that day seen the 
tracks of several large wolves, and he 
remembered the mountain lion that had 
escaped with one of his traps not far 
from where he was. 

He looked about for his rifle. It rested 
against a tree just out of reach. He had 
his skinning knife and he determined to 
make the best possible. use of it in de- 
fence if necessary. With the thought 
of the knife occurred the suggestion: 
Why should he not use it as a last re- 
sort in obtaining his liberty, rather than 
perish miserably in the trap like a rab- 
bit? Involuntarily he fingered the 
knuckles of the imprisoned hand to lo- 
cate the joints. He had once witnessed 
the accidental amputation of a man’s 
hand under an axe, had seen the severed 
fingers as they lay twitching in the snow, 
had seen the man grow limp under the 
pain and shock, and he wondered if he 
could brace up sufficiently to do the 
thing and walk to the ranch afterwards. 
He would put it off as long as he could, 
but his mind was fully made yp to 
attempt it in extremity. 

The pine trees about him were be- 
ginning to snap with the cold and he 
was getting numb; so he raked up what 
leaves and bark and twigs he could 
reach, to make a fire. But he could not 
get more than a handful. He speculated 
upon the probable time it would take 
help to reach him from the ranch, and 
there came to his mind the terrifying 
possibility that the men at the ranch 
might not attach any significance to his 
long absence until too late, or that if 
they did become alarmed they might not 
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be able to find him at once. It was not 
unusual for him to be out until long 
after dark, and he knew the others con- 
sidered him able to take care of himself. 
Then he had traveled that day in a 
roundabout way, and if the men could 
find and follow his trail it would take 
them several hours to come up with him. 

The woods were by this time so dark 
that stumps, bushes and other objects 
a few rods away took on unnatural 
shapes. The boy touched a match to the 
little heap of leaves and twigs and tried 
to warm his hands over the tiny blaze. 
While it still flickered he attacked with 
his knife the tree to which the trap was 
anchored. Working left-handed was 
awkward to him under normal condi- 
tions, and now his only free hand was 
so benumbed with cold that he could 
scarcely hold the knife. The sap in the 
tree was frozen and he could make but 
small impression ; moreover, his fuel was 
quickly exhausted, he was working more 
or less in the dark, which increased the 
danger of breaking his knife, and, as he 
might have a more important task for it, 
he proceeded with extreme care. 

He paused for a moment and squatted 
before the still glowing embers of the 
fire, trying to revive the feeling in his 
hands, when something brushed against 
his knee. He was somewhat startled, 
but his only movement was to peer down- 
ward—into the unblinking face of Satan, 
the grey cat. The boy was so elated at 
the sight of some friendly thing that he 
reached around to gather the cat into his 
arms, but in doing so he clinked the 
chain and Satan darted away—vanishing 
in the darkness. The boy called and 
coaxed, but it was useless and he had no 
further glimpse of the creature. 

In his state of mind he craved com- 
panionship—anything to break the deso- 
late solitude. If only he could have the 
cat with him, he thought, it would give 
him more heart to face the surrounding 
blackness. For a time he abandoned him- 
self to an overpowering terror, giving 
voice to scream after scream and beat- 
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ing the trap against the tree in a futile 
effort to shatter it; finally dropping on 
his face in exhaustion, sobs and tears 
escaping into the snow and frozen earth. 
He soon realized, however, that he need- 
ed his best wits to meet his dilemma, 
and striving to collect himself, resumed 
his cautious cutting at the tree—stop- 
ping now and again to stamp his feet 
and thrash his free arm against his body 
to keép up circulation. The hand in the 
trap gave him intense pain for a time; 
then all feeling seemed to leave it. 


* * * * 


An hour or two after supper at the 
Holt Ranch that evening some one no- 
ticed the abrupt fall in temperature, as 
indicated by the cheap instrument hang- 
ing outside the cabin. The mercury had 
dropped 15 degrees since noon and was 
below zero. Holt became uneasy and 
thought of sending some one out, but 
was in doubt which way to look—for he 
knew the boy ranged over a wide terri- 
tory and the wind and snow had long 
since obliterated his trail. The man 
stepped outdoors to listen; then saun- 
tered over near the hen-house, where 
he stood for a few minutes, drawing at 
his pipe. Against the snow he indis- 
tinctly saw something approaching the 
hen-house from the direction of the big 
ridge. It halted an instant a few yards 
away, then passed on the other side of 
the building from where Holt was stand- 
ing and continued towards the cabin. 
Some one opened the door at that in- 
stant, and the striped grey cat slipped 
into the room—the hair on his back 
standing the wrong way, his tail puffed 
to three times its natural size. 

“Let’s go and see where that damn 
fool cat’s been. I think he went with 
the kid today,” Holt announced, as he 
entered the cabin for a lantern. 

Two of the other men joined him. 
They walked northeasterly a fourth of a 
mile; then turned southward and skirted 
the westerly edge of the timber on the 
ridge, until they reached a point about 
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opposite the cabin, when they picked up 
the cat’s trail where he had descended 
from the ridge. 

The three men plunged at once into the 
brush and went back on the tracks. The 
cat had come down the slope almost on 
a bee-line, deviating only when neces- 
sary to avoid gullies, stumps and the 
upturned roots of fallen trees. Not al- 
ways could the men keep to the track, 
as the brush, prostrate timber and wash- 
outs compelled them to make détours 
where the cat had slipped through or 
under or had cleared at a bound, but 
they kept the general direction and soon 
came to where the cat had passed over 
the top of the ridge. 

Holt shouted. He had been a bull- 
whacker noted for the tricks he could do 
with his voice as well as with his whip. 
It had been one of the fantastic traditions 
among the bullwhackers of his time that 
he could stand by the wheelers in a ten- 
yoke team and lop off the ears of his 
leaders as readily with one as with the 
other. And the way his voice worked 
from the top of the big ridge that night 
made the tradition appear almost a verity. 
The sound came with almost no effort, 
was not ear-splitting or particularly loud, 
but it had a sustained carrying quality; 
and as it went out across the hills and 
guliches it seemed to rise and soar and 
gather volume and double back on itself, 
much like a long rawhide rope acts in 
the hands of an expert. Several times 
Holt gave that shout, directed to differ- 
ent quarters, until it must have searched 
out every cranny on four sections of 
land. 

From several directions came the Yap! 
yap! Oo-oo-eeee! of coyotes, startled in 
their foraging by the unusual noise, and 
on a nearby knoll several grouse left 
their hiding in the snow and went whirr- 
ing away into the night—giving their 
peculiar rapid Clutter! utter! utter! utter! 
But there was no response from the boy; 
so the men started down the hill, on the 
trail of the cat. For nearly a mile they 


floundered on, and Holt shouted again. 











IF BILLY COULD GO 


From below them they heard a short 
answering call, so strained and unnatural 
that ordinarily it would have been taken 
for the harsh cry of some weakened, dis- 
tressed animal. Holt knew what it was, 
and, shouting a word of encouragement, 
started down the gulch at a long stride, 
calling frequently and guiding himself 
by the sound of the boy’s voice—the 
other men stumbling and sliding along 
in his wake. 

It was an abject figure that the dim 
light of the lantern revealed, when Holt 
reached the place where Latham was 
captive. An hour or two more in the 
cold would probably have been fatal; 
certainly he could not have lasted out 
the night. He had worked intermit- 
tently at the tree with his knife, but the 
exercise was not enough to keep the 
blood coursing properly, and drowsiness 
had begun to set in, to which he would 
have yielded in a short time. There was 
left to him neither the strength nor the 
inclination to carry out his heroic earlier 
resolve. Tears had combined with smoke 
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and other grime to give his face an 
unique smear, and shrieking his despair 
had made him so hoarse that his voice 
came with a rasping bark. 

He was quickly extricated, and before 
a roaring fire of pitch-pine roots an ex- 
amination disclosed that, aside from a 
set of contused and swollen fingers and 
a series of minor frost bites, he had suf- 
fered no lasting injury more serious 
than a sprinkling of grey hairs which 
the four or five unhappy hours had left 
him. 

Holt gave the frosted members a pre- 
liminary manipulation in the snow and 
started the party towards the ranch— 
literally flogging the boy to quicken his 
movements, and hasten the process of re- 
action. While the frost-bitten fingers and 
toes were being treated with home reme- 
dies in the cabin that night, Satan was 
drawn up in a heap before the stove, 
grumbling and spitting because some of 
the men were thumbing his ears and in 
other ways disturbing his ease. 


IF BILLY COULD GO TOO. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


I 


If I could find the shortest way 

To reach the Promised Land— 
Where every gate is opened wide 
And all the good are gone that died— 

I’ve thought it over many a day, 
And this is what I’d do: 

Your uncle here would hit the trail— 
If Billy could go too! 


Il. 


I couldn’t walk the golden streets 
Unless he tagged along. 

I never even saw a harp — 
Nor ever sung a song. 

I'd be a steer without a brand, 
The skies to wander through: 

I wouldn’t care to be up there— 
’Less Billy could go too. 


IIl. 


He shares with me the crust of bread— 
The darkness, storm and cold: 

No roof I have above my head— 
A cripple, lame and old. 

A single friend in all the world, 
But one that’s always true; 

I'll take my chances here on earth— 
Unless he’s going too. 


IV. 


If we could find a quiet place 
Beyond the hidden shore, 

Where we could walk in peaceful ways 
All days for evermore, 

I reckon ’twould be Heaven there; 
And Oh! I hope it’s true, 

If there’s a place for one like me, 
There’s one for Billy too! 
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THE BARREN GROUNDS TO HUDSON’S BAY. 


By EDWARD A. PREBLE, 


Assistant Biologist United States Biological Survey. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—Part I. 


E HAD always felt 
the spell of that vast 
inland sea, ever since 
first we could recall 
poring over the map 
of North America 
and tracing the out- 
lines of Hudson’s 
Bay, as the blue ex- 
tended in—a_ thous- 
and miles down by 
six hundred miles 
across, to credit the 
scale in the corner— 
with all the unexplor- 
ed wilderness alone to 
hem it in. Now that 
the opportunity act- 
ually presented itself, 
we were eager to be 
off. There would be 
a dash for it—through the Barren 
Grounds—for the easy way to Hudson’s 
Bay was not the way of Uncle Sam, 
and the map became tantalizingly vacant 

and bare as we pored over it again. 

That country to the southward of the 
Bay—it was lonely, desolate still. The 
southern shores—such information as 
came to hand told us—were clothed with 
sombre pines and spruces only ; its north- 
ern banks were bordered by lands tree- 
less, rocky and forbidding. There had 
come no change to the Barren Grounds 
through all the lapse of years. On the 
southern shores the Crees and the Chipe- 
wyans had built their lodges. On its bar- 
ren northern shores the littoral Eskimos 
—a people second to none in adapting 
themselves to environment—made their 
homes. There, too, still lived the musk- 
ox—most inaccessible of game animals. 























There the Polar bear competed with the 
Eskimo in making his meal on the seal. 
The splendid Arctic fox was here and 
the Barren Ground caribou—the latter 
in herds so vast as to rival in numbers 
the countless millions of buffalo that once 
roamed the plains of the West. In the 
dense evergreen forests lying to the 
south of the Barren Grounds lived some 
of the world’s most valued fur bearers. 
There was the brown marten (the 
“Hudson Bay sable” of the fur trap- 
per); the black fox, whose pelt went to 
deck the back of princes; the otter and 
mink that dwelt along the streams, and 
the ever sagacious beaver. The ermine, 
who, like the Arctic fox, puts on a winter 
livery of purest white, would also keep 
us company. . 

But when and how to go? 

For more than half the year Hudson’s 
Bay is held in the grasp of the cruel 
Arctic winter—its broad basin covered 
with ice and the country round about it 
one vast unbroken snow field. Most of 
the feathered inhabitants at that time 
betake themselves to milder climes. But 
when the returning spring again asserts 
her sway, the shores of this great north- 
ern sea become the resort of uncounted 
millions of wild-fowl and shore birds, 
who hasten there to rear their young. 
Then the swampy borders of the Bay 
fairly pulsate with the activity of the 
nesting birds. Broad meadows, which 
but a few weeks before were vast 
stretches of snow, now glow with the 
brilliant blossoms that always attend the 
luxuriant Northern flora—maturing but 
too quickly under the almost unbroken 
sunshine. Soon, very soon—Summer, it 
seems, has scarcely come—cold winds 
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sweep down from the North; the migra- 
tory birds, accompanied by their young, 
fly south, and once again King Winter 
has come into his own. So move the 
years—the centuries—at Hudson’s Bay. 

Not so very many years ago, when 
first the fertile fields of our Great North- 
west began to yield their tribute in the 
way of bread from the New World to the 
Old, the Hudson’s Bay country began to 
receive attention from those interested 
in transporting such surplus products. 
The great saving in distance which 
would be effected were it possible to 
utilize Hudson’s Bay and Strait as 
links in one great chain of communica- 
tion between the granaries of Manitoba 
and hungry Northern Europe—coupled 
with the fact that land portage would be 
virtually eliminated—seemed to make the 
route one of decided advantages. Up to 
the present, however, combinations of 
unfavorable conditions have prevented 
the realization of this Dream of Empire. 
The shortness of the navigable season 
(which in ordinary years does not 
greatly exceed three months) -was a 
virtually unsurmountable obstacle. This 
period does not represent the actual 
duration of navigation on Hudson’s Bay 
itself, but rather the period during which 
the passage of Hudson’s Strait—the only 
outlet-—may be attempted with a reason- 
able degree of confidence. Another dif- 
ficulty, less serious perhaps, is the shal- 
lowness of the western coast of the Bay 
and its almost total lack of natural har- 
bors. Yet, despite these disadvantages, 
there is little doubt that within a dozen 
years these waterways will Be utilized to 
far greater extent than at present. Al- 
ready two branch roads have started 
northward from the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific—destined eventually to 
connect the southern portion of Hud- 
son’s Bay with the more settled parts of 
Canada. 

At the outset there came to me a word 
of advice from those who know the 
wastes and wilds of British America. 
“When you are lost,” it said, “ when you 


go astray, when you wish to learn any- 
thing, everything, of a region, strike out 
for the nearest Post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company!” Like light-houses, standing 
out above the fog—welcome beacons to 
the straying ship—these Posts would 
help one on. No matter where one 
might go, they knew the path to send 
you on—at least to their next station. So 
into the wilds one might go in safety, if 
he did but get “straight” the route to 
the first Post of this great civilizer of the 
North. 

The two of us, a brother—student 
then in one of the Massachusetts col- 
leges—and I were to visit the country 
about the Bay, in order to collect speci- 
mens for the Biological Survey at Wash- 
ington. The How and the Why of get- 
ting there would be left to ourselves to 
solve. We, first of all, made our way to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. There, in the 
beautiful Northern metropolis, made ar- 
rangements with the officials of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to take the trip 
under their auspices—embarking on the 
waters of the Red River in a Peter- 
borough canoe, to paddle down to West 
Selkirk, some 20 miles away. There next 
day we would take the steamer Princess 
bound for Norway House. 

It was a beautiful June afternoon, and, 
though this initial 20-mile jaunt was but 
a brief foretaste of what lay beyond, it 
had all the charm of novelty—the in- 
terest that attaches to every journey into 
a new world. The course of the Red 
River is winding and a fair current bore 
us steadily on. Fresh vistas opened con- 
stantly to view. The timber, which is 
rather scarce about Winnipeg, increased 
in quantity as we advanced. The songs 
of many familiar birds greeted us from 
the thickets. On either side there 
stretched extensive farms, about whose 
houses groups of children stopped their 
play to eye us wonderingly as we passed. 
Now and then the little ones would call 
the grown-ups out to speculate on our 
destination. Little, however, did these 
suppose us bound for the Barren Grounds. 
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Toward evening the ruddy fires of many 
lime-kilns were passed and at sunset we 
ran a stretch of rapids with some dif- 
ficulty, owing to the extremely low stage 
of the water. The rapids enabled us to 
locate our position, and we realized that 
we had been loitering too much and still 
had several miles to go. So we bent 
resolutely to our paddles and rapidly put 
bend after bend behind us. The long 
twilight was succeeded by darkness, and 
we had almost decided to pitch camp, 
when the welcome lights of West Sel- 
kirk guided us to the landing place. We 
did justice to an excellent supper, and 
were soon in the Land of Nod. 

Next morning—June 15—we carried 
our baggage aboard the steamer and ar- 
ranged for stowing our canoe. The 
Princess proved to be a small steamer, 
manned with a crew belonging to half a 
dozen nationalities and captained by a 
Yankee. Her present trip was made 
mainly for the purpose of transporting 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading 
outfit to Norway House and her avail- 
able stowage space was crowded to the 
limit. Hundreds of sides of bacon, bags 
of flour, chests of tea and bales of cloth, 
tools, cooking utensils and guns and am- 
munition made up the bulk of the cargo. 
It was nearly noon before we got away 
from West Selkirk and steamed rapidly 
down the river. We soon reached its 
mouth, and entering Lake Winnipeg, 
(the Stormy Water of the Crees), start- 
ed northward up its broad basin. Its 
southern shores consist mainly of vast 
marshes and during the first day our 
course lay too far from shore to afford 
us a satisfactory view of its borders. 
Early next morning, however, we stop- 
ped to “ wood up” at the Bull’s Head. 
Here we found the shores moderately 
high, and well wooded with a growth of 
spruce, fir, tamarack, birch and poplar— 
characteristic trees of the great sub-Arc- 
tic forest and evidencing a flora radically 
different from what we had left behind 
us at Winnipeg. The songs of many 
Northern birds also reminded us that we 
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were really entering the Northland. 
All that day we steamed northward, 
close to the eastern shore, among the 
islands, on which many water birds were 
nesting, and passed George’s Island, 
where we remained a short time. Next 
morning we passed through a rocky 
channel—the outlet of Lake Winnipeg— 
into its prolongation, Great Playgreen 
Lake. As we approached its outlet we 
took aboard a local pilot—an Indian— 
as a crooked channel and low water 
made the course difficult. We then 
steamed slowly on—tacking to port or 
starboard, in obedience to signs from our 
pilot. That dusky gentleman seemed to 
be duly impressed with the dignity and 
responsibility of his position and doubt- 
less did his best, but his judgment was 
at fault, for several times our keel 
grazed slightly upon a sunken rock. But 
finally we seemed to have passed the 
dangerous parts, and gaining confidence 
we put on more speed. Then suddenly 
we struck a sloping ledge with such 
force that the bow was lifted high in 
air and we stopped with a shock that 
nearly threw us to the deck. We tried 
several expedients to release the heavily 
laden vessel, but all our efforts were un- 
availing. Finally when my brother and 
I had decided to take to our canoe, to the 
envy of the passengers who were not so 
provided, a small tug put in an appear- 
ance and all hands were taken aboard. 
We steamed for several miles through 
a narrow, rock-bordered channel—one of 
the branches of the Nelson—and after a 
ride of an hour’or so, emerged on Little 
Playgreen Lake, within sight of a small 
settlement called Rossville Mission. Here 
is situated a school where the Indian 
youth of the region is instructed in the 
rudiments of an English education. 


After a few minutes delay we resumed 
our voyage and crossed the lake, a dis- 
tance of two miles, to our destination. 
It was near the close of a fine, clear day 
and a gentle breeze ruffled the surface 
of the water, bright with the slanting 
rays of the sun. 
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Norway House stands on the southern 
shores of Little Playgreen Lake at the 
outlet of a narrow channel, one of the 
multitudinous branches of Nelson River. 
A stockade surrounds the Post and the 
main gateway opens through the middle 
of the huge warehouse which forms the 
front of the hollow square. Once inside, 
a broad plank walk, flanked by ware- 
houses on either hand, leads the visitor 
to the dwelling houses and offices. The 
entire population had assembled at the 
landing place, eager to hear the news 
_ and see the steamer, whose arrival had 
been anxiously expected. Among the 
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we wished to make arrangements to 
board with the Company, and this matter 
was easily arranged. After a supper, 
consisting chiefly of bread and butter 
and fish, we were given rooms in the 
Summer House—a commodious building 
reserved for visitors. By the time we 
were fully installed, the long twilight 
had deepened, and we went to bed, eager 
for the morrow, that we might begin our 
investigations. The next day we had a 
chance to examine our surroundings and 
learned some particulars about Norway 
House. It was originally built about the 
year 1815 on a long peninsula lying be- 

















NORWAY HOUSE, ON LITTLE PLAYGREEN LAKE.——The Head Post of the 
District for the Subsidiary Posts. 





crowd we soon singled out Mr. J. K. 
MacDonald, the officer in charge, to 
whom we had a letter of introduction. 
He was a short, muscular man, well past 
middle age, with a kindly face and a fund 
of humor in his shrewd grey eyes. The 
cordial greeting of this gentleman and 
his associates was but an index to what 
the traveler may expect when he arrives 
at a Hudson’s Bay Company post. After 
a few hours’ sojourn he feels that he is 
among old acquaintances. Many a life- 
long friendship has resulted from a 
chance meeting at a remote trading post. 
As we intended remaining for a few days, 


tween Winnipeg and Great Playgreen 
Lakes, where some Norwegian refugees, 
from Selkirk Settlement, had built a 
house a year or two before and which 
had been named Norway Point. It was 
removed to its present site not long 
afterwards and is now one of the most 
prettily situated of the Company’s posts 
in this part of the country. A slightly 
elevated point, lying between the chan- 
nel and a broad bay of the lake, furnishes 
a commodious and convenient site. As 
before intimated, the buildings are dis- 
posed in the form of a hollow square— 
the main dwelling houses being at the 
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rear and the stores occupying the re- 
maining sides. Before the fort stands a 
flagpole, upon which, on the arrival of a 
steamer, the Union Jack, bearing the 
magic symbol HBC, is spread to the 
breeze. On the shore of the channel 
near Norway House the traveler sees a 
small, white-washed log house—Storn- 
away House, a huge sign proclaims. 
Here lived old Hector Morrison, who 
was one of Sir John Richardson’s 
voyagetirs, when, in 1848, he led an ex- 
pedition to the Arctic Sea in search of 
his friend and former companion, Sir 
John Franklin. Old Hector, as he was 
affectionately called, had been a power 
in his younger days and in his old age 
loved to tell tales of his early adventures. 
Thomas Mastegon, a full-blooded Cree 
(now a prominent man among his peo- 
ple and living in the vicinity of Norway 
House) was also a voyageur on the same 
expedition, 

The country surrounding Norway 
House is mainly low and swampy, and 
is grown up to willows and alders, with 
fir and spruce on the drier parts of the 
ground. As the collecting of specimens 
was the main object of our trip, we were 
soon engaged in exploring these swamps, 
securing representatives of the more de- 
sirable birds and trapping for mammals. 
As the smaller species are the least 
known, and therefore the most desirable 
from the naturalist’s standpoint, we paid 
especial attention to them. Among the 
more interesting of the mammals which 
the swamps contained was a marsh 
shrew—a little creature with a body 
about 3 inches in length and a long, 
slender tail. Its fur is fine, like that of 
a mole, blackish-slate above and silvery- 
white beneath, and its hind-feet are large 
and have the toes fringed with fur, like 
those of a muskrat, indicating aquatic 
habits. A smaller shrew which we 
trapped later in. the season at the edge of 
an alder swamp, proved to be new to 
science. It was of a _brownish-slate 


color, with shorter tail than the other 
species, and was unlike any species ever 
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before taken in the region. Another 
small beastie which we often captured 
was the Hudson Bay jumping mouse, a 
small yellowish-brown mouse with large 
hind-feet and an extremely long tail. 
This latter appendage helps the animal 
to balance while it takes the prodigious _ 
leaps that suggest its name. Besides the 
mammals and birds which we were in- 
terested in studying, the swamps were 
tenanted by hosts of mosquitos and these 
constituted the principal drawback to our 
enjoyment. 

No account of Northern travel is com- 
plete without a reference to its insect 
pests: of which the mosquito is chief. 
These insects easily form the dominating 
factor in preventing a full enjoyment of 
its wild, free life. From early spring 
until autumn their purpose in life is to 
make miserable the lives of man and 
beast. Let the traveler make up his mind 
to bear this annoyance as best he may 
or remain away from their haunts. The 
marshy character of the country favors 
their increase to the utmost, and as 
brood succeeds brood and one species is 
followed by another—each apparently 
more vicious than the preceding one— 
the faith of the most devout in the 
utility of all created things is shattered. 
Let not the reader conjure before his 
mind a few timid, hesitating insects 
—idly buzzing about and easily dis- 
couraged by a slap or hasty movement. 
Compared to the healthy Northern 
article, the ordinary mosquito is a timid 
and inoffe:-sive slugeard. The mosquitos 
of the Northern musiegs are continually 
searching for what they may devour; 
they alight upon the unfortunate traveler 
in clouds, each individual eager for 
blood and regardless of whatever lotion 
the victim may have confided in. All 
hours of the day or night are alike to 
them. They are always at work, until 
the frosty nights of early autumn end 
their career for the season. During the 
five days we spent at Norway House 
they did their best to impress us with 
their constancy of purpose and blood- 
sucking powers. 
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In spite of their pernicious activity, 
however, the time passed very pleasantly. 
Our duties kept us busy early and late; 
but we sometimes found an opportunity 
for a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. 
McDonald. He had come to Hudson’s 
Bay as an apprentice clerk in the service 
of the Company nearly 40 years before, 
and was full of reminiscences regarding 
the life of the fur-trader—especially in 
the “good old days.” The story of 
how he and his brother clerks—raw lads 
from the North of Scotland—had beaten 
the crew of experienced voyageurs in 
the ascent of the rivers from York Fac- 
tory, though having to haul a much 
heavier boat, was recited with as much 
attention to detail as if the feat had been 
accomplished only the week before. He 
told how he and his partner had time and 
again, by some clever ruse, deceived the 
opposing trader ; how, when he had sup- 
posed them snug in their beds, they had 
driven off through the forest to the dis- 
tant Indian camp and secured all their 
furs. It was enough to make one wonder 
how the rival trader ever managed to get 
a single skin. 

But this was only the starting point 
of our trip, and after a few days we bade 
Goodbye to our kind host and continued 
our journey toward the Bay. We were 
accompanied by two Indians, Enoch 
Evans and Solomon Farmer—these com- 
panions with the Biblical names being 
engaged for us by Mr. MacDonald. Al- 
though Enoch was a pretty good sort of 
an Indian and Solomon was more than 
ordinarily intelligent, these names were 
never intended as an intimation that their 
owners were ever likely to be translated 
or even renowned for wisdom. They 
were merely the result of the well-meant 
policy of the Missionaries, who, in their 
zeal for introducing the new religion, 
seek to encourage the natives to forsake 
all their time-honored customs, even to 
the extent of discarding their expressive 
and often euphonious names and adopt- 
ing the meaningless designations of the 
White Man’s selection. Enoch was a 


man of 55 or so and had traveled many 
years in the service of the Company. His 
wanderings had extended to the Sas- 
katchewan and the Mackenzie and he re- 
membered many of the old-time fur- 
traders whose names are household 
words throughout the North. Solomon 
was a younger man whose life had been 
spent betwixt Lake Winnipeg and the 
Bay and who was familiar with our in- 
tended route. Both were excellent hands 
at canoeing and portaging: qualifications. 
of the highest order for a trip like ours. 
They could speak a little English, es- 
pecially after they found that we could 
not understand Cree, and proved faithful 
and efficient companions. Many a time, 
on later journeys, have I wished that 
my canoe was manned by two such men 
as Solomon and Enoch. 

We crossed Little Playgreen Lake and 
commenced the descent of Nelson River. 
Our course lay between rocky or marshy 
shores, well wooded with tamarack, 
spruce and poplar. While still within 
easy distance of the Post, we passed an 
occasional small log house—the home of 
some Indian or half-breed freeman. 
Toward evening we reached Sea River 
Falls—evidently a name of local origin, 
indicating the first rapid on the way to 
the sea—and encamped just below on 
the western shore. We had provided 
ourselves with a tent of cheesecloth, but 
on this occasion we thought we could dis- 
pense with our canopy, and make our 
canvas tent sufficiently tight. We soon 
found that we had deceived ourselves, 
and after a night of broken slumber were 
never again beguiled into such a de- 
lusion. After battling with the venomous. 
insects all day, it is a great relief to duck 
beneath the protecting walls of a mos- 
quito-proof tent and bid defiance to the 
buzzing myriads without. 

Beyond Sea River Falls the Nelson di- 
vides into several channels, the one 
usually followed leading between high 
banks, prettily wooded with birch and 
poplar, and passing an eminence called 
the High Rock. After descending sev- 
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eral gentle riffles, we came to the mouth 
of a stream on the right, whose dark 
waters contrasted with the whitish flood 
of the Nelson. This is the Echimamish, 
and by ascending it to its head, and de- 
scending a tributary of the Hayes, an 
easier route to the Bay is afforded than 
by following the Nelson. The Echi- 
mamish is a narrow, sluggish stream 
which winds in interminable curves 
through an extensive muskeg, where the 
canoe must be paddled laboriously be- 
tween low marshy banks amid clouds of 
mosquitos. Occasional outcrops of gneiss 
afford the only possible camping places, 
and this stretch of about 20 miles is per- 
haps the least pleasant part of our jour- 
ney. The vicinity of this stream is a 
favorite haunt of the lordly moose, but, 
though we frequently saw their tracks, 
none of the animals was sighted. They 
love to seek relief from their insect tor- 
mentors in the cool waters, and feed on 
the leaves of the yellow pond-lily which 
abounds in these quiet stretches. In for- 
mer days, when beavers were abundant 
in this region, the Echimamish was a 
favorite resort and they maintained sev- 
eral dams along its course, in order to 
transform its shallow channel into long 
stretches of quiet water, deep enough 
for their houses. When the river was 
first used as a boat route, these dams 
were found invaluable, serving as locks; 
and now, when the beaver has nearly dis- 
appeared from the vicinity, the traders 
repair the dams from year to year, and 
thus are enabled to utilize this route, 
though in times of low water the passage 
of York boats is attended with difficulty. 

Unlike most streams, the Echimamish 
does not start as a small brook; but at its 
head, while still navigable, terminates 
abruptly at a rock about thirty yards 
wide, called the Painted Stone Portage. 
A large stone, on which in former years 
various messages and symbols were 
painted, gave the portage its name. On 


the farther side the canoes are launched 
in a small lake, from which the streams 
flow toward Hudson’s Bay. Echimamish 
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is a Cree word which signifies “ the river 
that flows both ways ” and was originally 
applied to the waters on either side of 
the dividing rock. It would appear that 
the lake is fed from some underground 
source, and that a part of its water es- 
capes and.supplies the western branch— 
the Echimamish proper. The Painted 
Stone was formerly held in much vener- 
ation by the natives, and is always a wel- 
come sight to the traveler coming from 
either side, since he may now take ad- 
vantage of the current. 

Beyond the Painted Stone we passed 
the mouth of White Water River (the 
outlet of Little Lake Winnipeg or Win- 
nipegosis) and entered the Robinson 
Lakes, which we found to be narrow, 
rock-bordered expansions of the chan- 
nel, and beyond which lies Robinson 
Portage—the longest on the route. This 
portage is three-fourths of a mile in 
length and is made to avoid the Robinson 
Rapids, where the river plunges through 
a wild gorge, impassable for any craft. 
The portage trail is broad and well 
marked—strongly resembling a country 
road. Successive generations of voy- 
ageurs, dragging the heavy York boats 
and carrying their cargoes, have made 
a well marked trail 15 or 20 feet wide. 
Strictly speaking, it is not a long portage 
in this land of portages, but, being the 
longest on this route, is usually referred 
to as such. 

Here we had a chance to see what our 
canoemen could do in the way of carry- 
ing. A portage strap, consisting of a 
broad central piece, to which are at- 
tached long straps to tie about the load, 
is used on all regular portaging. By 
supporting a part of the weight from the 
forehead, the portager is enabled to keep 
directly beneath the centre of gravity 
and use his strength to the best ad- 
vantage. Hitherto all our carries had 
been short, and we had portaged by 
“hand”; but here the Indians got out 
the pack-straps. Solomon took two heavy 
chests, atop of which was poised an 
enormous bag filled with miscellaneous 
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articles—the whole weighing at least 250 
pounds—and trotted off across the 
portage. I helped Enoch load himself 
with as much as I thought he ought to 
carry. Then he insisted that I put on 
top of his load a sack of flour (100 lbs.) 
and off he went. This portage is known 
to be three-fourths of a mile in length, 
and we were somewhat surprised to see 
both men come back for another load in 
20 minutes. These Indians were only 
ordinarily strong men, but continual 
practice from childhood makes them won- 
derfully expert at this work. To one 
unused to this method of packing, the 
strain on the neck is very severe, par- 
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appeared after supper, and we could not 
think where they had gone. Presently 
we heard their voices in the dark forest, 
and they silently approached the fire. 
Then Enoch said: “ My brother die here 
long ago. Me go see his grave.” 
Perhaps his brother was the child vic- 
tim of a tragedy which was enacted in 
the wild rapids whose roar we heard. A 
party of Indians had arrived at the 
portage years before, the story goes, and 
were preparing to camp. Their canoe 
still lay in the water, with one end poised 
on the low bank. In the frail bark an 
infant lay sleeping, while the mother 
busied herself with her many duties. All 











A CANOE PARTY AT THE UPPER END OF ROBINSON PORTAGE. 





ticularly if the load be hung a little too 
far back. The Indians prepared the 
canoe for carrying by lashing the paddles 
across the thwarts, so that, by inverting 
the craft, they could easily carry it upon 
their shoulders. Enoch complained that 
he was getting old and could not pack as 
well as when a young man; yet he 
scorned to carry a lighter load than his 
younger companion. 

We camped at the portage, and after 
darkness came on sat around the camp- 
fire, listening to the never-ending roar of 
the rapids and the distant hooting of a 
great-horned owl. The Indians had dis- 


unnoticed, the lapping current, gently 
rocking the canoe, loosed it from its hold 
on the sloping bank, and, before the poor 
mother knew what had happened, the 
frail boat with its precious load was al- 
ready at the brink of the rapid. The un- 
fortunate babe was found by the anxious 
searchers, far down among the seething 
waters, cold in death. Considering the 
many dangers to which the native chil- 
dren-are exposed, it might seem that 
such tragedies would be common; as a 
matter of fact, they are very rare. There 
are no hired nurses in Indian Land and 
the mother is seldom out of reach of her 
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child. Indeed, many of her duties are 
performed while the youngster reposes 
upon her back snugly ensconced in the 
loose folds of her shawl, sleeping soundly 
or blinking -its black eyes in the sun. 

We spent the next day at the north end 
of the portage, where the river, after ex- 
hausting itself by its passage through the 
wild cafion, discharges its foam-flecked 
waters into a small, narrow lake. Just 
below are extensive marshes, where 
numberless muskrats were busily en- 
gaged in gathering the sweet-flag, a 
favorite food. One does not ordinarily 
think of the black bear as feeding on 
flies ; yet one had made a protracted stay 
on the borders of this marsh and had fed 
bountifully on the May flies, which are 
thrown up by the waves in long wind- 
rows a foot or so in depth. The place is 
also a favorite resort of the moose, and 
in the afternoon the Indians went on a 
hunt in the muskegs a mile or two below 
our camp. They reported following the 
track of one for some distance, but failed 
to approach him successfully. To kill a 
moose in this way calls for the highest 
skill, as the animal makes a détour be- 
fore lying down, and ‘selects its bed 
with xeference to the direction .of the 
wind, so that an enemy following the 
trail is betrayed to the animal by its acute 
scent. By judging when the moose has 
executed this manceuvre, the hunter is 
able to circumvent its art by leaving the 
trail at the proper point and following a 
parallel course. A slight error in judg- 
ment, however, or a twig incautiously 
snapped, and the watchful beast is 
aroused from its bed and does not again 
seek rest until it has put many miles be- 
tween itself and its pursuer. Yet a really 
skilful moose hunter is ashamed to miss 
getting a moose which he has tracked. 

* * * * 

Several miles beyond Robinson Por- 
tage we entered the rapids above Hell 
Gate Gorge. At the first one the Indians 
gave us a fine exhibition of their skill. 
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They portaged the load; but concluded 
to run the rapid with the empty canoe, 
in preference to carrying it. Solomon, as 
steersman, took the stern and Enoch the 
bow—both standing—and pushed out 
into the surging flood. The rapid was a 
mass of foam, with here and there a rock 
rearing its dark summit above the sur- 
face. 

Solomon, as he guided the canoe 
through the rapid, with his long black 
hair flying in the wind, was a wild-look- 
ing figure—reminding one of the pic- 
turesque savage of romance. Sometimes 
the canoe appeared to be rushing directly 
upon a projecting rock, and our hearts 
almost stood still with apprehension. 

Once Enoch misunderstood his orders, 
and for an instant disaster seemed immi- 
nent; but a few skilful strokes averted 
an accident, and the canoe, almost hidden 
in the spray, vanished from our sight 
around a bend. We ran to the foot of 
the rapid with some uncertainty as to the 
result of the hazardous feat, but were 
met by the Indians, safe and sound, 
hurrying back for a load. The canoe 
was also uninjured, and in a few minutes 
we were again on our way. As we de- 
scended the river, the banks rose into 
high mossy cliffs, where we noticed sev- 
eral deserted eyries, and saw a pair of 
majestic eagles high over head, now free 
from family cares but still lingering in 
the vicinity of their homes. 

The river soon enters a narrow defile, 
where it flows for some distance between 
precipitous walls. Fortunately, no rapids 
exist in the worst part, where it is im- 
possible to make a landing. Below the 
cafion we went ashore to see the Kettles 
—deep, rounded pot-holes which have 
been worn in the rocks during past ages. 
They range from the size of a large 
kettle to several feet in diameter. In 
several of them lie rounded boulders, 
which doubtless played an important part 
in excavating the cavities, being washed 
around in the hollows by the surging 
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floods of some earlier and larger river, 
probably during the subsidence of the 
great Ice Sheet. 

A rude signboard beside the stream, 
written in syllabic characters invented 
by the Missionaries, gave directions for 
reaching the Kettles. The Crees have of 
course no written language of their own, 
but by means of a few simple characters, 
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at each of our camping places. 

A short distance below the Kettles, the 
river flows into Pine Lake. As we en- 
tered it, a sudden rainstorm burst upon 
us. The Indians quickly guided us to a 
convenient landing place, where we hus- 
tled the baggage ashore and inverted the 
canoe over it. A large spruce close at 
hand protected us from the pelting rain 
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LOOKING UP-STREAM. 





easily learned, they can now express their 
ideas. They are thus able to send notes 
to the trader or Missionary, or communi- 
cate with each other by means of mes- 
sages deposited at prominent points on 
their routes of travel. Solomon scarcely 
ever failed to leave a letter, closely writ- 
ten with pencil or charcoal from the 
camp-fire on the shaved side of a stick, 


until we could get up the tent. Opposite 
to our camp was a narrow inlet, by which 
on our return trip we entered a long nar- 
row body of water, called Lake Max, 
and by making a portage over a ridge 
entered the lakes below Robinson Por- 
tage—and thus avoiding Hell Gate and 
its rapids. 
(To be Continued.) 
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HIS GETTING IN CUBA AND JOURNEY TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 


By LIEvT.-CoLOoNEL R. L. BULLARD, U.S. A. 


pT HAS all but passed in our 
f America. Not so in Cuba, 
but hunter, deer and hound 
are still joys of today. My 
Cuban friends had long 
tempted me, and at last I 
yielded —to fetch away a 
memory that can never pass. 

Don José and Don Daniel had the 
pack—skilled hunters and old dogs that 
assured us sport from the very first. 

The deer is not Cuban born but for- 
eign. “He is not canonized as yet,” 
said Don José, “ but that Spaniard who 
first brought deer to Cuba is my patron 
saint.” 

From old town to virgin wild in Cuba 
is but a span, and this January night we 
make it in an hour with horse and hound 
and pack mules, to stretch our ham- 
mocks in an old thatched hut till dawn. 
The night, the scene, the group stirred 
in my Cuban friends memories and tales 
of old guerrilla days, when Spain had 
pressed them hard as ever their Cuban 
hounds had pressed a deer; and the 
night’s first half was filled with stories 
of guerrilla raids, of war, plunder, ra- 
pine and fearful reconcentration. The 
second half I froze where never ice was 
seen. Cuban nights, though tropical, 
have that strange quality. One feels as 
cold and bloodless as a snake. We felt 
so tonight and staid so until rich Cuban 
coffee — full parched, fine ground and 
life infusing—“ brought us to” again. 
Coffee alone? Yes, alone. It is enough: 
no true Cuban asks for more breakfast. 
Our dogs got not so much, but off they 
were with nothing at sunrise—a dozen 
lanky, thin and nosey Lrutes that showed 
no signs, the least, of being fancy dogs 
or pets. Their skinny looks and settled 





old-dog ways carried assurance further 
of the day’s success. I felt how good 
today to be no deer in front of them!! 

“Hoo—ah! hoo—ah!” The urging 
cries with hand claps of the Master soon 
made them plunge into the jungle of 
the woods that patched the broad savan- 
nahs of Cuba’s southern coasts—‘ Hoo 
—ah! hoo—ah!” and kept them going. 
The tone and manner of the Master were 
encouragement itself and the dogs van- 
ished. 

A half-hour passes and we turn a sud- 
den corner in the wood, to run into a 
stranger hunter, mounted and blue-clad 
like us, a little wizened man with piping 
voice and keen black eye—a Cuban type. 
He looked the hunter, and he was. 

“T hear your hounds, Don Fernando,” 
said our Master. Not a note could I, 
strain as I might; yet in five minutes 
more they came in full cry—with ours, 
a pack of 20—to run us wild. Who can 
describe it? Men and horses woke and 
involuntarily, all unconsciously, moved 
to the sound! 

The ground is a broad, level savan- 
nah with great patches and clumps of 
woods and timber. From timber to tim- 
ber and through thick wood the deer 
makes way with the ever sounding pack 
behind. The hunters race from wood 
to wood, in the hope of cutting off the 
flying game, and, mounted still, of 
“ winging ” him upon the further exit. 

At the edge of a wood, after a long, 
swift run, hunters are foiled and hounds 
thrown off. A wise old dog, circling 
far to the rear, picks up the scent, and 
the chase is on again and back to the far 
spot from whence it came. My sturdy 
Cuban pony takes me there in a great 
race with all the hunters. We scatter 
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at the jungle’s farther edge. I wait the 
coming pack, each moment nearer with 
blood-stirring bay and music. A shadow, 
a vision, a moving branch—and I have 
lost my chance. The dogs sweep past 
me, crestfallen me, and soon have moved 
the game onward to a distant wood. 
Spurring, galloping hunters follow and 
some precede with plunging, stumbling, 
excited horses. Again the deer comes 
straight upon me—hotly pursued by a 
lone hunter at top speed, shouting and 
with raised rifle. With rising hair I fly 
his line of fire; but needlessly. He is 
no wild man or tenderfoot. The deer 
escapes again and plunges into the for- 
est’s edge, but out again over a broad 
burn where hounds are done up, thrown 
off and can no longer follow. The burn 
has killed the scent and the run seems 
ended. The case looks bad enough for 
half an hour, till the Master puts the 
pack far out upon the plain. There a 
lively bitch, young Mukden, takes up a 
scent and all the pack moves slowly, 
walking, towards a distant wood, whence 
all at once a louder, fuller cry told the 
tale of the game, now sprung again. The 
winded deer had there come to rest in 
deer-reasoned safety. That stop was 
fatal; or made it any difference to the 
long-scented hounds? 

Far round the further edge of the 
wood two hunters spurred a mile away, 
followed far by all the others. My 
straining horse was plunging on. A 
shot behind. Another deer had sprung 
and got away. The hounds and hunters 
bore on. A shot and shout ahead. The 
other had gone down. Two swiftest 
hounds were on him and his run was 
over. Above them a blue-clad Cuban 
hunter stood triumphant. 

The morning is far advanced. It is 
hot; horses sweating and hounds pant- 
ing with wide open mouths and lolling 
tongues. Here is the strain of the sport 
in Cuba. From an ancient shallow well, 
which the hunters knew, the dogs were 
watered first, then cooled by “sousing 
in,” then rested;- for we yet planned to 
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chase the other deer that had just now 
gotten up. 

Dogs and horses cooled and freshened 
up, we are off again, shouting and clap- 
ping. His trail is easy but not he—an 
old, strong, cunning fellow. He plunged 
away at a tremendous speed through a 
tangled tropical forest that cit off the 
hunters—going in a long straight-away 
run that sent the baying pack an hour 
or more far out of hearing. At last he 
executes a crafty turn py which he gains 
much time, and when again he comes our 
way he’s far ahead. The dogs have run 
five hours in tropic heat and follow now 
at just a walk and long strung out. It’s 
useless, cruel, to run longer and the 
horns sound off. It takes an hour more 
of voice and horn to make these grim 
old dogs let go. They are a joy. 

That afternoon the second “ orches- 
tra”’ was put in play, but not of course 
upon the buck that had that morning 
won. That would have been dishonor, 
and no man thought, much less dared 
mention, such a plan. 

Some men are woodsmen born. To 
them the earth, the air, the forest are but 
signs—an open book. Tutu, Don José’s 
man, was one of these. This afternoon 
he goes straight to the game—a mighty 
buck—as if by fore agreement with His 
Majesty to meet him there. 

All hounds are near; the race is break- 
neck from the start. There are no pre- 
liminaries—just a wild start. This time, 
I think, I'll stick to the Master, and I 
do, in a long straight shoot through open 
woods two miles or more—taking logs 
and stumps, bushes, branches and hang- 
ing vines as they came, trusting to luck, 
to make it or bust. Swaying, dodging, 
ducking, blinking—to bring up at last 
against an all-stopping barbed wire 
fence. Hounds and game had done the 
same. The sudden silence is deadly. 
The dogs had lost all trail, were scat- 
tered, and in ten minutes more were wan- 
dering wide in a hopeless, most discour- 
aged way. Hunters were soon sitting, 
non-plussed in their saddles, helpless. 
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The game had gotten away across a 
burn again; yet it was a mere palm’s 
breadth that seemed no obstacle to stop 
a pack of shrewd old hounds. Still, time 
is lost—a half an hour or more—and 
things look hopeless now. An old dog 
slowly walks across the burn and on its 
further edge flushes a flock of quail 
that startles us but does not turn his 
thoughts. He has the thread and in an 
instant has started the mighty buck in 
hiding there. Across the open burn at 
top speed he plunges, as if fired from a 
catapult. Magnificent! Shots and wild 
shouts: a rush of hunters and the chase 
is over. 

“Here’s where I hit him!” “ Here’s 
my shot!” and “There is mine!” “I 


knew I’d get him!” and so on. “ But 
dS 

let us see his other side,” said one. No 

hole was found. One man had used 


a shotgun—I. The kill in silence was 
marked mine. “As large a deer as we 
ever saw in Cuba.” 
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That night at dark, returning from the 
hunt by the mighty glare of the fired 
branches of a lofty palm, we packed him 
on Tutu’s pony. 

“You must take him to Havana, Colo- 
nel,”’ said the hunters. 

““As you Cubans say and farther yet 
—to Washington—to Teddy in the 
White House.” And so he went by 
acclamation. 

From Cuba’s southern coasts, through 
old Havana, aboard the great transport 
upon the seas, at America’s shores, by 
rail, to the very doors of the White 
House, the Teddy Buck, gazed at and 
admired by curious and approving 
crowds at every stop, bore on his horns 
this loyal message of Cuban good-will: 

“To THE HUNTER, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
“President of the United States. 


“Come share it with us.” 


SOME BLACK BASS AND A THUNDERSTORM. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


[With Photographs by the Author.] 


T was 3 o'clock of a July morning, 

close and tremendously hot, even 

though the sun had not yet risen 
above the horizon. 

“Don’t know that we ought to set 
out,’ remarked the Mail Man, as he 
helped himself to a second cup of coffee ; 
“we are pretty sure to get a thunder- 
storm before noon, and this heat indi- 
cates that it will not be a make-believe 
storm, either.” 

“Tf you think,” I replied, “that I am 
going to be cheated out of my bass-fish 
by heat and a lowering barometer, you 
don’t know this chicken. Shades of 
Saint Izaak! I have traveled a hun- 


dred miles to get here and I’m going 
to have a fish in spite of fun, money or 
If you are nervous, you may 


marbles. 


stay at home, but I’m going; put that 
in your pipe and smoke it!” 

“Oh! I’m game all right,” replied my 
companion as he lighted his pipe and 
started for the barn.” ‘“ Only don’t say 
that I didn’t warn you if we are caught 
out in a tornado or tropical downpour.” 

“Calamity howler! Pessimist!” I 
shouted after him; then hurried to get 
my paraphernalia together, for I knew 
that he would soon be at the gate with 
the team. 

The Powers had granted me a week’s 
vacation and I was spending it at Weyau- 
wega, my childhood’s home. Things 
were woefully changed from what they 
were when I was a boy. The house was 
the same but Mother slept in the ceme- 
tery back of the town; and without a 
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mother there is no home. To me the 
house was a sad place and I kept away 
from it as much asI could. The Mail 
Man and I fished for pike in the Pond on 
the afternoons when he was off duty and 
we fished for bullheads in the evening; 
bullheads are not to be sneezed at when 
once they are dressed and properly fried. 
We fished for 
black bass in the 
Waupaca River 
with varying suc- 
cess. Strange as 
it may seem, the 
Mill Pond was 
not the great lake 
nor the river the 
raging torrent 
that they seemed 
in boyhood days; 
it was hard for 
me to realize that 
it was I and not 
the pond and 
river that had 
changed. We 
visited White 
Lake and caught 
any amount of 
perch. It was at 
the White Lake 
District School 
that I first 
studied the three 
Rs, and ran away 
from school with 
Ed Munch to go 
in swimming, 
burned my back 
to a blister in the 
sun and couldn’t 
make Mother 
believe that it 
was burned 
through my shirt, and so was found out. 
Truthfulness compels me to add that my 
back was burned once more, only further 
down, and not by the sun either! Heigh- 
ho! when a boy plays hookey he must 
pay the price, or a man either, for that 
matter. One lake we had not visited— 
Bear Lake, some eight miles from the old 





“Their dog had run a woodchuck into its hole, and 
cows and chores were alike forgotten.” 
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farmstead and noted for its large-mouth 
black bass. It was this lake we had 
planned to visit on the day in question. 

I was waiting at the gate with rods, 
minnow-pail and lunch when the Mail 
Man drove up, fighting as usual with his 
team of wiry broncos, for he always has 
a team that will run at the drop of a hat. 
I hastened to get 
the outfit in the 
buggy, dodging 
heels and wheels 
as best I could. 
We were off— 
spinning along in 
the half light of 
the early morn- 
ing at break- 
neck speed. For 
the first mile or 
two my compan- 
ion was so occu- 
pied with his 
broncs that he 
had no time for 
conversation and 
I was so inter- 
ested in noting 
changes along - 
the road thatI did 
not feel like talk- 
ing. At last the 
horses settled 
down to a steady 
stride—we were 
then circling 
White Lake and 
it seemed that I 
could hear the 
whistle of the 
wild ducks’ 
wings, forthere is 
fairly good duck 
shooting on that 
lake in the fall—when the Mail Man 
turned to me with, ‘‘Have you noticed 
how the robins are singing?’’ I had been 
too pre-occupied to notice, but once my 
attention was called to the fact I could 
hear them in the trees upon either side of 
the road, shouting with springtime fervor 
‘Kill him! cure him! give him physc-c-c.”’ 
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“Do you know what that means?” 
growled my companion, looking at me 
as though I were in some way at fault. 

“‘ Suppose you think it means a cyclone 
at least, you meteorological wiseacre 
you!” I retorted. “ Well, let it come if 
it must. We are here first and we are 
going to get a mess of Bear Lake wide- 
mouths—I feel it in my bones.” 

“You will feel something else before 
the day is done!” responded my com- 
panion, and we rode on in silence. 

To me every season has its charm. 
In May, when the early flowers are peep- 
ing out of the ground, I think I like the 
spring best; in September, when the red 
and gold leaves go circling earthward, 
I think I like the fall best; but in July 
and August, when the very air shimmers 
with heat at mid-day and the rank and 
assertive summer flowers nod at every 
passer-by, I think I like the summer best. 
In summer some people perspire, I just 
sweat—sweat in creeks and rivers, ab- 
sorbing enough heat to last me through 
the coldest winter. What a wealth of 
foliage there is in July: a man can spend 
a whole day studying a single elm tree 
or a climbing wild grape vine. And—but 
why continue? I like summer best, for 
it is summer now. 

At five o'clock we were at the lake 
with our horses safely housed in an oblig- 
ing farmer’s barn. The same farmer 
gladly loaned us his boat; made us feel 
that it was a privilege to do so. He also 
threw in a lot of gratuitous advice re- 
garding where and how to fish for bass. 
“Bass are not bitin’ well now,” he re- 
marked; “ you’re just betwixt and be- 
tween ; June’s a good month but Septem- 
ber’s better. Then they take green frogs 
like lightning. What you got fer bait?” 
he asked and answered his question by 
looking in the minnow pail. “ Shiner min- 
nows. Well, them’s good sometimes, but 
I rather think frogs’d be better; no harm 
trying the shiners, though,” he added. 
“You can’t always tell jest what lake 
bass ‘Il want; they’re pretty finiky at this 
time of the year.” 
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We got out of eating a second break- 
fast with difficulty, but at last we escaped 
from that kind-hearted farmer and 
wended our way through his pasture to 
the bank of the lake. We came upon 
our friend’s two small tow-headed sons, 
who were supposed to be hunting for the 
cows, but their dog had run a wood- 
chuck into its hole and cows and chores 
were alike forgotten. We grinned ap- 
preciatively—for we were both brought 
up on a farm—found the boat and 
climbed in. 

The lake was like a mirror; not a rip- 
ple disturbed its placid surface. Too 
still for casting, but we set out to whip 
the edge of the lily beds notwithstand- 
ing. For fly fishing I had a tried and 
trusty 7-ounce lancewood rod, a Feather- 
light reel and a No. 7 enameled braided 
silk line. For my first combination I used 
a Silver Doctor as end fly with a pro- 
fessor and an Abbey as droppers; but 
they proved utterly unattractive and I 
changed. Again and again I changed. 
In fact, I ran the gamut of my fly-book 
through and back; then I extemporized 
a fiy, for I always carry a few feathers 
and fly-tier’s materials when on an ex- 
tended fishing trip. But all my efforts 
were of no avail and I was reluctantly 
compelled to unjoint the fly rod—for I 
never like to have a spare rod kicking 
about in a boat. I urged my companion 
to try bait casting, but he, aspiring to be 
a Bayard, peremptorily ordered me to 
go ahead with the fishing, adding soto 
voce “ It takes a man to run this boat” 
—an insinuation which I allowed to pass 
without comment. 

I took my casting rod from its case— 
a 6 foot 6 inch Bristol; than which there 
is no better rod for the work—and, hav- 
ing assembled it, clamped on my free- 
spool reel; for I have found that in bait 
casting even a novice can do excellent 
work with any one of the free spools up- 
on the market. As I am not in the adver- 
tising business, I refrain from giving the 
name of the one I used. My line was of 
braided silk, 60 yards long, but not 
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enameled; for a line stiffened by enamel 
will not lie snugly upon the spool neither 
will it run easily when casting. I use 
a rather fine line in bait casting—No. 
H—as the smallest sizes cast best. My 
hook was a No. 2-0 sneck Kendall, pro- 
vided with a double gut snell. I did not 
use a leader, neither did I encumber my 
line with a sinker—a bit of fishing para- 
phernalia which I seldom use, as I think 
it retards the free action of the line. 
Having attached a lively shiner to the 
hook (hooking through the lips), I 
intimated that I was ready for business 
once more. With a quietness and des- 
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My companion lit his pipe and puffed 
reflectively a few moments, his eyes 
sweeping the western horizon where 
yeasty thunder-heads had began to ap- 
pear, before he answered; then he said, 
“ Suppose we follow the farmer’s advice 
and capture a few frogs and try the 
still-fishing ? We’ve got about two hours 
before that storm arrives. Whew! but 
ain’t it hot!” he added, as he wiped the 
raining sweat from his forehead. 

Hot was not the word: it was simply 
stifling. Though I did not admit so 
much to my companion. I began to get 
nervous and watched the darkening west- 








FISHING ON BEAR LAKE. 





patch born only of much experience, 
the Mail Man put me within easy cast- 
ing distance of a weed bed; but though 
I summoned all my skill, employed all 
the tricks and wiles with which long 
years of bait casting had endowed me, 
my efforts were fruitless. We circled 
the lake not only once but twice and I cast 
in every likely and unlikely place with- 
out avail. Not a fish was feeding. I 
looked at my watch. 

“Well?” interrogated the Mail Man. 

“Eight o’clock,” I answered. “ What 
shall we do?” 


ern sky apprehensively. As there seemed 
nothing else to do, we made our way to 
the upper end of a lake where marshy 
land promised frogs, and, leaping from 
bog to bog, began a search for the elu- 
sive batrachians. The season was not 
late enough for the green frogs (the 
ideal bass bait) ; so we were compelled 
to content ourselves with the brown and 
white species, sometimes called grass 
toads. Now not every angler can catch 
frogs. It is much the best plan to ap- 
proach the muscular chap from in front; 
for then he does not seem so suspicious — 
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and will let you get within striking dis- 
tance. When you strike, let it be 
suddenly and with fingers outspread. 
The Mail Man was one of those lucky 
individuals who can catch frogs appar- 
ently without effort, and before | had 
captured a single bait he came leaping 
toward me with four frogs peeking out 
between his fingers. 

“ Where is that bait pail? ” he shouted ; 
“these frogs are squirming like all pos- 
sessed.” 

“This party does not use a pail for 
frogs,” I replied, “ but here is a clean 
salt sack; put the rascals in and I will 
tie a knot in the end, so they can’t es- 
cape.” 

When the last frog was safely within 
the sack, my companion soberly re- 
marked, ‘‘ Well, I have heard that a man 
never gets too old to learn and I believe 
it. Where in tarnation did you get hold 
of that wrinkle? I never heard of it be- 
fore.” 

“Oh! a discovery born of necessity, 
as most discoveries are,” I nonchalantly 
replied. 

“Well, you beat the Dutch!” he re- 
marked, and I felt highly complimented. 

Two more frogs were placed within 
the sack and we hastened back to the 
boat; for we could hear the distant mut- 
ter of thunder and knew the storm was 
marshaling its forces. The Mail Man, 
who was familiar with the lake, knew 
of a deep hole some ten rods distant 
from a weed bed; there we anchored 
our boat, and, baiting up, prepared to 
still-fish. 

“ About thirty-five feet of water here; 
better use plenty of line, for the bass 
are lying on the bottom today,” advised 
my companion. I acted upon the sug- 
gestion and watched my bait until it was 
lost in the depths below. When I thought 
I had allowed enough line to run out, I 
set the click and waited, raising the tip 
of the rod some 6 inches and dropping 
it back again every fifteen seconds or so: 
such a movement keeps the bait in mo- 
tion—an important matter in bass fish- 
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ing. Suddenly the Mail Man’s line 
straightened and his rod bent; he struck 
at once and his line came back limp. 
Reeling in, with a lugubrious face he 
held up his mangled frog for inspection. 
“Struck too soon, old man,” I said; 
“you should have given the bass time 
to turn the bait. Watch my smoke,” 
I added, as I felt a succession of fierce 
tugs on my line and the reel purred 
merrily for a second or two; then sud- 
denly stopped. “ Now he is turning the 
bait, preparatory to swallowing. I'll 
give him half a minute for the opera- 
tion,” I remarked, suiting the action to 
the word. The seconds dragged slowly 
by. At last I felt a movement of the 
line and the reel handle began slowly to 
revolve as the fish moved away. Setting 
my thumb firmly on the spool, I struck 
and struck hard. Chug-chuggity! chug! 
chug! My hand and arm felt as though 
I was connected with a live wire. “‘ Zee! 
zee-e-e-e!”’ sang the reel. It seemed an 
hour before the hooked fish came to the 
surface and went into the air, shaking 
the water from his gleaming sides in a 
silvery shower. “ Keep a tight rein on 
him! don’t let him take the bit in his 
teeth!’ admonished the Mail Man, sad- 
ly mixing his metaphors in his excite- 
ment; but, after all, playing a black bass 
is not unlike driving bronchos. 

At last the fish yielded to the constant 
strain of the rod, and, vanquished, floated 
on his side close to the boat. The Mail 
Man gently slipped the net beneath the 
fish and lifted him into the boat—the 
first large-mouth I had taken for several 
years. Upon re-baiting, I almost im- 
mediately hooked and safely netted a 
second fish, almost the exact replica 
of the first. Forked lightning was play- 
ing across the black clouds in the west 
and the thunder was booming and crash- 
ing most fearsomely ; but the excitement 
of the moment had penetrated our blood 
and the menacing storm clouds failed 
to drive us from our sport. Again I 


hooked a fish and the Mail Man was a 
close second; then we were playing two 
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pugnacious bass at the same time, at 
the imminent risk of having our lines 
crossed. Talk about excitement! Each 
advised the other, on pain of instant 
death, to keep his fish at his end of the 
boat; we objurgated the struggling fish 
to fight fair, using language more force- 
ful than elegant; we exerted all our skill 
and forced the battle to a speedy ter- 
mination. Both bass were safely netted 
and we felicitated one another, as we 
were justified in doing. 

I reached into the bag for a bait and 
discovered that there was only one frog 
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crashed like near artillery. Had we lin- 
gered too long? I began to think we had. 
The Mail Man was at the oars and I 
held the steering paddle. How we 
worked, but the water-logged scow 
seemed only to crawl. When about 
twenty rods from the shore there came 
a sudden puff of wind that set the rip- 
ples dancing; then a few large drops 
of rain fell. 

“The jig is up!” panted the Mail 
Man. 

“ Wish—wish,” I groaned, “ wish that 
this—this lake grew a whale to swallow 
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remaining. “I'll flip a copper with you, 
old man,” said I, “to decide which one 
shall have the last chance.” 

“Never mind the frog—throw it in 
the lake!” exclaimed my companion. 
“Just look at those clouds!” 

I looked and what I saw caused me 
to toss my rod into the boat, regardless 
of consequences, and reach for the anchor 
rope. The lower sky was inky black, 
frosted along the upper edge with frothy, 
curling, white clouds. Vivid lightning 
incessantly flashed athwart the nimbus 
sky, while the thunder boomed and 


us as that other one did Jonah!” 

“Dum you and Jonah!—dig! dig 
snorted my companion— “here’s the 
wind!” 

The wind—more powerful than can be 
imagined—whirled our boat around, in 
spite of our best efforts; but fortunately 
we had reached water a little less than 
waist deep, so we jumped overboard and 
hauled the boat to shore, while the sting- 
ing rain drops pelted us unmercifully. 
We dragged the heavy boat out upon the 
land—a feat that would have been well- 
nigh impossible had it not been for the 


” 
! 
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exigency of the occasion; then we tipped 
it against a rotten stump and crawled 
under—thankful for the shelter. How 
it rained! The wind reached the velo- 
city of a hurricane. The little lake was 
a seething, whirling maelstrom of angry 
water that spelled death in large letters 
for the two fishermen who might have 
been caught upon it. Upon the shore 
mighty trees went crashing to the 
earth before the wind, while others were 
wrenched in twain by Jove’s terrible light- 
ning. All in all it was one of the worst 
storms it has ever been my fortune to 
behold. 

“Didn’t I tell you what to expect!” 
shouted the Mail Man, so as to be heard 
above the roar of the tempest. 

““* Cow ate a hole through the grind 
stone,” I howled back, and added, 
“ Any how, we got those large-mouths.” 

For an hour or more the storm lasted. 
Then, the gale having spent itself, we 
crawled from beneath our shelter, built 
a fire and cooked two of the fish. It 
was a strange world we looked upon, so 
clean and fresh did the face of Nature 
appear after her thorough scrubbing. 
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WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LIFE 


By Doctor J. 


HE principal poisonous insects of 
the Tropics and Semi-Tropics are 
the Scorpion, Centipede, Tarantula, 
and another and smaller spider called 
here the Casanpulga. The last, from its 
webby nest in the grass, bites the lips or 
nostrils of the grazing animals. The 
bite is poisonous and produces a stagger- 
ing sickness, often terminating in death. 
This spider also bites man, and, if in a 
sensitive part, the results are serious and 
sometimes fatal. 
The tarantula stings horses, mules and 
cattle just between horn and flesh on the 
crown of the hoof. A violent swelling 
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The storm had done considerable damage 
too: trees were uprooted, fences were 
laid flat, weak buildings were torn down; 
but what impressed me most of all were 
the wrecks of birds’ nests that every- 
where strewed the ground beneath the 
trees and the bodies of many half-grown 
birds. 

While we were eating the Mail Man 
asked, ““ Why do you suppose those bass 
refused to take a surface bait this morn- 
ing?” 

“Simply,” I answered, “ because they 
were feeding on the bottom. There 
is no use casting with flies for any fish 
unless they are feeding on the surface, 
and there is little use casting with live 
bait for black bass except early in the 
morning or from sundown till dark. Deep 
fishing for black bass with either frogs 
or minnows will often succeed when all 
other methods fail, especially in the mid- 
dle of the day.” 

I might relate how the Mail Man and 
I visited the lower end of the lake late 
in the afternoon and caught a fine mess 
of crappie or strawberry bass, but this 
article is already too long and I will have 
to reserve that story for another issue. 


HONDURAS. 
AND CONDITIONS IN THE TROPICS. 
E. FOSTER. 


and generally the casting of the hoof re- 
sults. 

The poisonous Cientopiés (centipede) 
is an articulated worm with many feet, 
and is from 3 to 4 inches long. If dis- 
turbed whilst passing over a fleshy sur- 
face, it pricks with certain ofits claws 
or feet, leaving a trail of poisoned punc- 
tures. If not properly treated, the re- 
sulting inflammation around the punc- 
tures becomes general for the locality, 
and sloughing and sometimes, in neg- 
lected cases, death ensues. These cases 
are very rare. I have never seen and 
have had but three described to me by 
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witnesses of the progress of the neglected 
cases. The insect is often found in all of 
our houses. 

The Alacran (scorpion), with whose 
figure all must be acquainted, reaches a 
maximum length of 8 inches. Its curved 
lancet or fang is very much like a viper’s 
fang, and also, like it, gives out its poison 
through a longitudinal tube from a de- 
posit at the base, which is fixed on the 
end of its tail. The sting is given with 
a blow from its long tail. It strikes hard 
and hot. I have never seen any effects 
from the poison, other than pain and 
partial paralysis in the part stung and 
partial paralysis of the tongue and the 
organs of speech, the which begins to dis- 
appear after a few hours. 

There are several wasps whose stings 
are very hot but not more so than those 
of Northern species. One of these wasps 
is called the Ahorcadora (strangler), 
from the: fact that its sting produces the 
effect of strangling ; whether from swell- 
ing in the throat or spasmodic action I 
am unable to say, as I have never seen a 
case. My son, when 7 years old, was 
stung by one on the top of the head; and 
by the time he could run 50 yards to the 
house he vomited freely and spasmodic- 
ally, but I think more from fright than 
other cause, as no more effects, save a 
slight pain in the wound, could be ob- 
served. 

The Nigua (chigre)—a kind of gnat 
that exists in the sand or earth—buries 
itself in the thin skin on some part of the 
foot. Its presence is soon indicated by 
an itching of the part. If not removed, 
it breeds and a rapidly increasing colony 
is formed, and in time the entire foot 
may be possessed by them—a serious and 
often fatal condition. The first little bag 
of worm larve is indicated by inflamma- 
tion and a black point, and is easily re- 
moved entire with a pen-knife. The 
wound should be cauterized and not 
bathed for a day or two. 

Amongst the early Spaniards to visit 
America was a naturalist. A nigua got 
into his foot and began a colony. The 
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naturalist was so delighted with this 
strange invasion of his flesh, that he 
would not permit its removal and re- 
solved to carry the colony in his foot as 
an exhibition to Spain. The colony in- 
creased rapidly and became a nation and 
took possession not only of his foot but 
invaded his leg, causing great inflam- 
mation and suffering. He finally entered 
the port of Cadiz. But before he could 
land and exhibit his strange contribution 
to insectology, he gave up the ghost. 
Another enthusiastic martyr to science! 
Que Dios le perdone! 

At Chinandega, Nicaragua, and vicin- 
ity, the removal of the nigua is often 
followed by lockjaw; but this tetanus is 
not a peculiarity of the nigua but rather 
of the locality, in which the slightest 
wounds or inflammations are predisposed 
to result in fatal lockjaw. It is probable 
that the germs of the disease, in some 
form, prevail in the locality—a sandy 
coast plain. 

Amongst the troublesome creatures of 
the Tropics may be noted a series of ticks 
that, in dry season, infest the shrubs, 
weeds, grass and sands. The smallest of 
these is the coloradilla—a bright red tick, 
so small as to nearly escape the vision. 
Its minuteness is counterbalanced by its 
numbers. It quickly buries itself under 
the skin and some little time later a hot 
itching sensation sets up and soon, from 
a hundred points attacked, becomes very 
annoying. They are so small and numer- 
ous that they can be extracted only with 
a cambric needle, a keen eye, and patience 
—both in the operator and subject. 

The next tick in size is the garrapata. 
It is found under conditions similar to 
those in which the coloradilla exists and 
may be detected on the clothes and 
brushed off, so that fewer reach the skin 
and they are easily located and detached. 

The patacon is the largest of the series 
and may reach a tenth of an inch in 
diameter. Its location and habits are the 
same as with the others. It is so large 
that only the head is able to enter before 
the consequent inflammation calls atten- 
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tion to it; and with some difficulty—for 
it clings tenaciously—it is removed ; gen- 
erally by heating it with the burning end 
of a cigarette, and with the ash of the 
same the wound is dressed. 

The sancudo (mosquito)? One who 
may have passed a few days in New Jer- 
sey would not believe that there are any 
here. 

My personal observations, confirmed 
by that of others, who, like myself, have 
had considerable experience in the three 
zones, appear to indicate that the scor- 
pion, centipede and tarantula, common to 
both the Tropics and Semi-Tropics, are 
less offensive and their venoms less po- 
tent in the heart of the Tropics than in 
the cooler climate; and that the rattle- 
snake, common to all three zones of tem- 
perature, is most dangerous in the tem- 
perate zone and least so in the tropical. 
The same seems to be true of all crea- 
tures common to the two or three zones; 
and man, either of aboriginal or imported 
strain, is affected the same as the infe- 
rior animals by the same cause—heat. 
In the Tropics a bad man is not so ef- 
fectively bad, nor is a good man so dis- 
interestedly good. Vigor, activity and 
strenuousness are imparted by cool at- 
mospheres and paralyzed by the unvary- 
ing heat of the Tropics. 

Mexico in the north, and Chile and the 
great Argentine Republic in the south— 
semi-tropical sections—lead the Spanish 
American countries. The great tropical 
extension between them is comparatively 
inactive, and exhibits vigor only in short, 
spasmodic convulsions. 

Animals that are specially tropical can- 
not be compared, as they do not exist in 
the other zones; and such creatures 
(created for existence in high tempera- 
tures, and to which such temperatures 
are necessary) must in their natural cli- 
mate reach their highest development. 
Of those creatures that are common to 
two or three zones, it may be inferred 
that the locality in which they exhibit the 
greatest vigor is their original habitat. 

And now a few more remarks about 
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the. Tropics would, perhaps, not be out 
of place. 

One who has no acquaintance with the 
Tropics, from accounts of the everlast- 
ing verdure, the perpetual abundance of 
flowers, the endless summer and the re- 
puted charms of tropical life, may be- 
lieve that life there is full of delights; 
that it is, in fact, an endless series of 
enjoyments; that it is peace, rest and 
happiness; that the Tropics are slightly 
violated but improved Paradises. 

Let me analyse them in cold blood. 
The verdure is no more everlasting than 
that of the temperate zones; for the de- 
ciduous plants compose fully as great a 
proportion in the vegetable life as in the 
colder zones, and similarly take their 
long, naked rests. And they do not go to 
that rest in a glory of red, bronze, purple 
and gold; but their foliage simply ripens, 
fades and drops—decayed leaves—to the 
ground, too broken up to even rustle. 
There are several large trees that flower 
gorgeously, but they drop their leaves 
to do it, and none of them can compare 
with an apple-tree in blossom. Several 
varieties of strong vines climb the highest 
trees and in their season display great 
masses of blossoms—some purple, others 
violet and others yellow ; they are masses 
of beauty, modified by the absence of 
leaves, yet a glory of color. Equally 
similar exhibitions are not seen in tem- 
perate climates. The convulvulus (morn- 
ing glory), both the greater and lesser, 
are, in November, exhibitions of rare 
beauty. The minors, small and pale 
purples, cover the fields and drier situa- 
tions; the majors confine themselves to 
the streams and moist dells. The vines 
of the latter climb high up into the trees 
and fall back in great and graceful fes- 
toons. The colors are blue-purple, red- 
purple, violet, and, a few, salmon. The 
blossoms are large, over three inches 
across the bell mouth; the colors clear, 
even to apparent translucence. They 
open with the dawn and close at dusk, 
to reopen the following day. The con- 


vulvulii make the most beautiful and 
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glorious exhibition of any plant that I 
know. 

The flora of the Tropics is not more 
abundant than that of the temperate 
zone, but it is more gorgeous; and its 
greatest developments are in trees and 
the great vines. The minor species— 
those of the shrubs and smaller plants of 
the meadows and the roadside, the 
brooks and floor of the forests—do not 
compare in variety or beauty or abund- 
ance with those that take their rest under 
the snow. 

The beauty of the tropical flora can be 
enjoyed only as a panorama. One cannot 
throw himself under the gorgeously 
clothed trees and dream away restful 
hours under the influence of the floral 
charm; for the hot sun rays dart through 
the open spaces and urge him on. The 
alacran, the cientopies, the pulgas and the 
garrapatas and, perhaps, a snake dispute 
in a very disagreeable manner his occu- 
pancy of their domain ; and even the little 
grass-burs contribute to his discomfort. 
In the Tropics one does not, however in- 
viting the sward may be, stretch out on 
it, and one even avoids walking through 
it, for a host of the ticks are ever wait- 
ing there to take possession of him. 

The forests of the Tropics are im- 
penetrable tangles of vines and thorny 
bushes—quite unlike the clean, moss 
covered, blossom starred floor of a 
Northern forest, which invites one to 
stretch out on its cool, soft bed and rest 
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in perfect security from harm or annoy- 
ance. 

Perpetual summer! Perpetual anything, 
however delightful it may be, ceases to 
delight our finite senses, for the very 
reason that it is perpetual—as variety, 
the spice of pleasure, is absent. In the 
Tropics there are two seasons only, and 
each of these is hotter and more intoler- 
able than the other, as the extremes of 
drought of one or the excesses of 
moisture of the other alternately become 
insupportable and invite the opposite con- 
dition for relief. 

The two seasons abruptly change in a 
day. The first rains are gratefully wel- 
comed; for, although the heat becomes 
even more oppressive from the introduc- 
tion of moisture into the atmosphere, the 
dust is laid in the streets and washed 
from the foliage. But soon it is rain, and 
more rain, and mud and high rivers, and 
the heavy, hot humidity that penetrates 
everywhere. The joyous beauty of 
Spring and the calm, mature glory of 
Autumn have no place in the tropical 
program of the seasons. Early Spring, 
frost-touched Autumn, and Mid-Winter 
have no counterparts in the tropical sea- 
sons, nor are they substituted by any 
recompensing conditions. 

There are charming situations and con- 
ditions in the Tropics, it is true; but they 
are unequal to those of the North and 
must be enjoyed with precautions. 


MY AWAKENER. 


By Doctor RICHARD B. HILL. 


I. 


Into my office window— 
Far up o’er the city’s din— 
Like a gentle benediction, 
Came the blithesome notes of a wren. 


II. 


Then greed, and fret, and worry 
Loosened their strangle-hold. 
Green fields and rippling brooklets 

Their beauties did unfold. 


III, 


I’d been so busy moiling 
And taking the shekels in 

That the country was forgotten 
Till recalled to me by the wren. 


IV. 


Tiny and true evangel, 
In but not of the town, 

I thank thee for thy message— 
Thou little one in brown! 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
a pure serenity of mind.” -WASHINGTUN IKVING. 








MOUNTAIN TROUT FISHING. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


NCE more the lakes and streams 

are freed from the icy grip of 

Winter, and the spring sunlight 
glances upon the shallow ripples and the 
deep pools—a sight which is more than 
welcome to the angler who has patiently 
waited for this awakening. Every fish- 
erman feels a subtle something calling 
him to the woods and waters when all 
Nature is taking on the garb of Spring, 
and it is with anticipation of good sport 
to come that the rods are overhauled, 
preparatory to the campaign against the 
finny denizens of our inland waters. 

No matter where one may be stationed, 
there is always the same feeling of un- 
easiness, which cannot be cured except 
by a visit to some neighboring water 
with rod and line. I have felt it beneath 
the sunny skies of New Zealand, upon 
the moorlands of Old England and in 
Canadian wilds; and nothing but a trip 
to the streams or lakes could ever satisfy 
the longing. It is so with every sport in 
season. The rifle and the shotgun appeal 
to us in the autumn months, when grouse 
and duck, deer and bear, are the objects 
of our chase; and so in summer trout 
and salmon, bass and pickerel, claim our 
best attention. 

The black bass is a “ scrapper” from 
start to finish, and the salmon belongs to 





the same rank of fighting fish; yet the 
speckled trout is king of them all from a 
sporting point of view. Well shaped, a 
game fighter when hooked and a dweller 
amongst: the most picturesque of moun- 
tain waters, the trout appeals to me as 
does no other fish. At the mere sight of 
a basket of mountain trout one’s hands 
fairly itch to grasp the rod and get away 
from the everlasting business grind— 
away to where clear skies help one to 
live again. 

I have fished for trout under varied 
conditions ; but the mountain streams and 
the smaller fish have always provided the 
best of my sport. A large bass or a 
heavy salmon give one an exciting thrill 
while the fight is on, and a salmon trout, 
Loch Leven or rainbow, can put up a 
tremendous struggle for liberty; yet I 
far prefer the medium fish from the 
ranks of the speckled trout—fish of from 
one-quarter to one pound in weight, 
killed on the fly in some eddying moun- 
tain stream. 

The art of throwing a fly is easily ac- 
quired by those who have the time and 
patience to practice sufficiently, and when 
once learned it is a trick which gives the 
possessor an abundance of delight. 
Whether one be a devotee of the wet or 
dry fly, or even the humble worm, there 
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is a lot of skill required to enable one to 
fill a creel satisfactorily. The art of 
throwing the dry fly on waters where 
trout have been much angled for, is one 
given to but a few enthusiasts who make 
a specialty of this sport. The average 
dry-fly man looks down upon his brother 
of the wet fly, and yet there is no fair 
reason why he should do so; for both 
methods fill the creel and both are most 
certainly sportsmanlike. 

The humble angle-worm, when fished 
up-stream on a bright day, in shallow 
water, is a legitimate method of taking 
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fly-fishing or bait-casting, a good steel 
rod proves entirely satisfactory. One is 
never bothered with wrappings coming 
loose or rings working free and the steel 
will stand almost amy reasonable strain 
that the largest of fish can put upon it, 
Though I plead guilty to being a native 
of Old England, I must say without 
prejudice that fishermen on that side are 
behind the times with regard to fishing 
paraphernalia. Long and heavy salmon 
rods still find favor with sportsmen on 
the Scottish rivers; whereas a light steel 
rod will answer the purpose equally well 

















A NICE HALF-POUNDER. 


Photo by NOEL CLAPHAM. 





trout, and requires much skill to carry 
out successfully. In flood waters, the 
worm, properly fished, is a most deadly 
method of taking trout; but a method 
which I do not care about, except to 
fill in time until the water fines down 
enough to enable me to use the fly. 

Any mention of rods and tackle soon 
brings one into the midst of a general 
controversy ; for every individual fisher- 
man has his own likes and fancies in this 
direction. For a trout rod I personally 
prefer steel, and I have found that, for 


and does not tire the operator half so 
much when throwing a long line. Many 
Englishmen are beginning to discover 
this, when on their annual visits to Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick waters, and 
when once they have seen a 40-pound 
salmon landed by means of a light steel 
rod, they are naturally averse to return- 
ing to the heavy-weight articles which 
they were accustomed to use at home. 
The best tackle procurable proves usually 
to be the best in the long run, though 
good rods and serviceable reels can be 
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obtained at reasonable enough prices. It 
is not by any means the most expensive 
rod that always kills the most fish. 

Modern devices in the matter of lures 
for attracting fish are many and multi- 
tudinous; yet out of this great number 
but a few are of any real service to the 
angler. 

Even at the present day, the dry-fly 
fisherman uses paraffine or some pre- 
pared mixture to keep his flies from sink- 
ing, and the former ingredient always 
leaves a scum of liquid on the surface 
after each successive cast. 

In England there is hardly a satis- 
factory fly for floating purposes, with 
the exception of the cork-bodied May 
fly, but on this side we have that handy 
invention, the Coaxer trout fly. 

Without wishing to belittle other de- 
vices for the capture of fish, I must say 
that these Coaxer flies are certainly a 
useful and killing device. They are water- 
proof and practically indestructible and 
they never get that horribly draggled ap- 
pearance which is more or less inevitable 
with the ordinary feathered lures. Rid- 
ing right side up in the roughest water, 
they form an ideal lure for capturing fish 
in mountain streams, and, though they 
are unlike anything in the natural food 
line of the fish, they yet most successfully 
account for the finny inhabitants of our 
streams. 

Mention of these flies brings up the 
ever-recurring question as to whether 
game fish come to the lure because it re- 
sembles the natural food or frem sheer 
cussedness, as it were, at seeing a strange 
insect in their waters. Personally I have 
come to the conclusion that game fish, 
such as bass, salmon, trout and pickerel, 
accept the lure from sheer temper ,and 
sometimes from curiosity or from both 
combined. Grayling will take the red 


tag ravenously; bass will accept various 
spoons and brightly colored lures, while 
both trout and salmon can be hooked 
upon gaudy flies which have no living 
representative in the least like them. All 
this points to the fact that temper or gen- 
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eral pugnaciousness in these game fish 
prompts them to rush at and take these 
highly colored lures; for in many cases 
the unnatural flies kill better than a close 
imitation of Nature’s own. One could 
ramble on for page after page, comment- 
ing on this and that in connection with 
fish and fishing; but lack of space for- 
bids a further continuance of the sub- 
ject here. When I have satisfied the 
spring fever, I can possibly settle down 
to further rambling statements anent 
sport with rod and line. 





A TRIP AND A HOODOO. 


‘“T, sir, am a brother of the angle.’ 
And let me say that I’m proud of the 
relationship. It has been said by some 
near-wise man that a person is always in 
good company when alone. That may 
not hold true in all cases, but it fits like 
the skin on a frog’s hind-leg when a fel- 
low is alone—and fishing. Still, the 
right sort of a companion adds to the 
enjoyment to be derived from a good 
thing, and so it is that on many of my 
angling excursions such a comrade has 
been the partaker of my joys and the 
sharer of my woes. 

One strange thing about our angling 
partnership was that a hoodoo seemed 
to lurk in all our efforts. Rarely did 
each of us succeed in making a good 
showing when we went fishing together. 
I might locate a new bass pond, and 
catch all sorts of big fish; but on taking 
my fellow victim of the hoodoo out for 
a demonstration, the aforesaid hoodoo 
would get in its deadly work with dis- 
astrous results. Or if haply he volun-. 
teered to conduct me to a pond where 
he had found pickerel so large and vicious 
that bathing was unsafe, our total catch 
wouldn’t be enough to supply a colony 
of hardworking ants with a day’s prov- 
ender. Still, we did not cease trying. 
We both knew how to fish and invari- 
ably had good luck when not in each 
other’s fatal company. It was only that 
hoodoo, and our mission in life was to 
keep at it until we knocked the wretched 
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thing so far over the Big Divide that it 
couldn’t find its way back again. We 
did so finally, but that is another story. 

One evening my side partner drifted 
around with the glad tidings that he had 
spotted a new trout stream. This was 
the real article, too! He and his father 
had taken a day off in the early part of 
the week and had treated Fontinalis in a 
way that was simply shameful. Then 
he began to tell me, in an excited bab- 
ble, of the 57 varieties of kinks which a 
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~when I had heard all there was to be 
told, my friend suggested that we go out 
and catch a few dozen trout. I sincerely 
admired the nonchalant way in which he 
expressed that part of it. Connecticut 
has a law limiting a day’s catch of trout 
to 30. This law is a joke; for any one 
who could show 30 trout for a day’s 
fishing on an unposted stream in Con- 
necticut would be suspected of various 
unsportsmanlike practices. 

It was 17 miles out to Bogg’s Brook, 

















MOUNTAIN TROUT FISHING.——The Luncheon Hour. 
Photo by NOEL CLAPHAM. 





certain husky trout had put in his six- 
ounce split bamboo. 

“ How much did he weigh?”’ I shouted. 
“How big was he?—How—?” 

“Oh!” broke off the orator in a weak 
voice—“‘he got away.” 

I should have been prepared for some- 
thing of the sort. It’s an old saying that 
“The big ones always get away.” I 
think we ought to revise this to read, 
“All that get away are big ones.”” Well, 


and we were to drive out from his house 
—starting at 4:30. My faithful alarm 
clock did its duty, and I arose—about 
15 minutes after going to bed, to judge 
from my feelings. To get to my desti- 
nation, three miles away, it was neces- 
sary to take a trolley car. One was due 
to pass at 4:00, and unless I captured 
that, it would ‘be a case of hitching up 
Shank’s mares. These early morning 
cars have a fiendish habit of sailing by 
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the prospective passenger so fast that 
before the sleepy motorman has made 
up his mind to stop, he’s so far down 
the line that he concludes it’s no use, 
after all, and so patiently shoves the con- 
troller ahead a few more notches. *To 
avoid any such possibility, I rashly 
camped right between the rails, prepared 
to stop the car at any hazard. She 
stopped, and I eventually arrived, to find 
my fellow Waltonian all ready for de- 
parture. It is needless to say anything 
concerning that 17-mile ride. Such a 
ride may be all to the good at times, but 
when two enthusiasts are in a hurry to 
~ begin the act of depleting a trout stream, 
each succeeding mile seems more weari- 
some than those already passed. But 
we finally came to the brook, or, to be 
exact, to a farmhouse near the brook, 
where we were to leave the nag. 

We jointed up our rods and moved 
forward in good order to an old bridge. 
I baited up with a juicy “garden hackle”’ 
and let the line drift down under the 
planks, while my companion, telling me 
to fish on up the brook until I met him, 
galloped off to catch the big fellow which 
had escaped. Presently came a sharp 
tug on the line. After giving the fish a 
second or two to gorge the bait, I struck. 
Out he came, but he wasn’t a trout at all 
—only a measly g-inch pickerel. The 
law says that all pickerel under 12 inches 
in length must be thrown back. I be- 
lieve in obeying the game laws to the 
letter, and so I threw him back—about 
150 feet back into the woods. The only 
reason I didn’t throw him farther back 
was, because I couldn’t. Then I tried 
the same hole again and this time actu- 
ally caught a fairly decent trout. When 
there was nothing more to be expected 
beneath the bridge, I decided to go on 
up-stream. After making quite a détour 
to avoid an ambitious young jungle, I 
swung in again to where the brook ought 
to have been. It wasn’t there. I ap- 
pointed myself a scouting party of one, 
and did some exploring. No _ brook. 
Soon I began to think the stream was 
very poorly named. Lost River seemed 
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to fill the bill much better than Bogg’s 
Brook. But in a little while I found it, 
coyly hidden away in the depths of a 
swamp. Then I realized that the name 
was appropriate, after all. I doubt 
whether there were any trout in the 
swamp, but there certainly was no dearth 
of bogs. I had spent a half-hour finding 
the brook and then it took me another 
half-hour of hard work to lose it again. 

Did you ever notice how luxuriantly 
blackberry bushes grow in a swamp? 
They never have berries; at least, not 
when you're trout fishing in the spring, 
but—did somebody mention thorns? I 
was punctured until the very pores in 
my leathery hide were panting for room. 
And did you ever try to steer a 9-foot 
fly-rod through one of these trout-brook- 
swamp jungles? If so, you know full 
well with what total depravity the point 
of the rod persists in selecting a hole in 
the brush three sizes or more too small 
for its wrathful owner to negotiate. It 
is useless to reverse, with the idea of 
towing the rod; the perverse thing will 
surely hook up to something every inch 
or two, and then there is nothing for it 
but to go back and sever connections. 
When I finally got to a more civilized 
part of the brook, I felt desperate. I 
had been on, in and around the stream 
for over an hour and had one trout to 
my credit. A delicious looking pool 
just above the swamp netted a couple 
more and then the hoodoo settled down 
to business. I fished on up a mile or so, 
finally overtaking the absentee. He had 
four small trout, beating me in number, 
though I had him trimmed as to size; 
he likewise had not had a bite for an 
hour, as the hoodoo had struck him the 
same time it landed on me. Seven trout! 
That was surely a record to be proud of ! 
It looked like a good brook and trout 
ought to have been there in plenty, 
but 





At noon we knocked off and had some 
lunch. After holding a council of war, 
we solemnly voted for a change of pro- 
gram. A short distance off the road, 
about half-way home, was a moderate 
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sized pond, supposed to be fairly well 
supplied with such creatures as pickerel, 
perch and bullheads, and so, to avoid 
going home defeated, we turned our 
backs on the troutless brook, hitched up 
the nag, and set forth for the pond. 

We applied to a farmer for the use of 
a thing called by courtesy a boat, but he 
looked coldly upon us and seemed not 
over-axious. We offered to leave the 
nag and buggy as security against our 
eloping with his craft and proffered a lit- 
tle mazuma as well, upon which he re- 
lented. He even gave us an old tomato- 
can to use in bailing out the boat, for it 
leaked like a tin roof. Oars were scarcer 
in that backwoods than ten-dollar bills 
on a collection plate and the only motive 
power available was a long heavy pole. 
{ essayed to propel the craft while Pard 
frantically wielded the tomato-can in a 
noble, though useless, effort to gain on 
the usurping flood. I gave one mighty 
shove: whereupon the pole explored 
deeply into the mud at the bottom, while 
the boat started for the middle of the 
popd. I did my best to retrieve the pole 
and only saved myself from being un- 
ceremoniously yanked overboard by 
abandoning the faithless thing to its fate. 
It took us fifteen minutes to get the old 
tub back to our pole, when we set forth 
once more. Well out in the pond, we 
set the pole firmly in the mud and pre- 
pared to catch anything that would bite. 
We got about 763 bites (good husky 
mosquito bites) but nothing to rave over 
in the way of fish—our combined efforts 
resulting in one perch, two bullheads, 
two sunfish and a small mud-turtle. 

Along in the afternoon we held a 
second council of war and concluded 
that the fish were not biting. Suddenly 
Pard had a bright idea, and exclaimed: 
“Let’s go frogging?’”’ (Our ears had 
been saluted from time to time by a bellow 
like the mutter of distant thunder). ‘When 
it comes to assimilating frogs’ legs nicely 
crisped in the pan, I’m there with bells 
on. Two dozen bullfrogs apiece wouldn't 
be a bad thing to take home. What?’’ 

“T’m on,” was my simple but heart- 
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felt response. Accordingly, we released 
the long pole from its resting place in 
the muck, and, while Pard prepared a 
cast of flies for frogs, 1 propelled the 
bateau towards the marshy shore. 

“Sh! easy!’ cautioned Pard eagerly. 
‘See over there; on that lily-pad. Gosh! 
he’s bigger than a rabbit!’’ and he dex- 
terously dangled a red ibis before the 
frog. In another instant that hapless 
creature was ours. This was an auspi- 
cious beginning. Ere long Pard had 
annexed two more. 

‘‘ Hey, there!”’ I exclaimed presently ; 
“it’s my turn to fly-cast for frogs now. 
You can.pole for a change.”’ 

It was only after audible migivings 
that my companion relinquished the fish- 
ing tackle and settled down to the pro- 
saic job of poling. Soon we came to an 
open spot in the water and Pard acceler- 
ated across this to the next patch of lily- 
pads. I was perched in a precarious 
position on the extreme bow of the old 
tub. Suddenly, and without a word of 
warning, she struck a submerged log 
and paused in her reckless career. I 
didn’t pause—not one second. I de- 
scribed a graceful parabola in the air and 
landed with a splash that scared every 
frog in the pond. Water is usually wet 
and this particular water possessed that 
quality to an alarming degree. The wet- 
ness sought out the inmost recesses of 
my clothing and. person, including hip- 
boots and stomach. In the course of 
events I righted and laboriously pro- 
ceeded to hoist myself aboard, while my 
heartless comrade, between cackles of 
unfeeling mirth, adjured me by the Beard 
of the Prophet to be careful not to swamp 
our craft. This catastrophe occurred 
late in the afternoon and to continue our 
efforts seemed like flying the skull and 
cross-bones in the face of Providence. 
Besides, we were in the last stages of 
starvation, our scanty lunch having been 
consumed early in the day. 

Accordingly, after hastily poling for 
the landing place, we hotfooted it back 
to where the impatient nag was awaiting 
our return. He must have been as hun- 
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gry as we were, for the way he yanked us 
in over the home road stood out in strik- 
ing contrast with his leisurely progress 
during the early part of the day. Once 
back in town, we made a concentrated 
raid on the nearest eating joint, and soon 
each of us was facing a plate heaped 
up like a collapsed sky-scraper with 
baked beans, potatoes and “hot dogs,” 
flanked by a generous supply of rolls, 
butter, coffee, etc. Then, at last, did 
the baleful influence of that hoodoo re- 
move itself afar off. It is one of the de- 
lightful accompaniments of fishing that 
no sooner is the returned wanderer busy 
stowing the edibles where they. belong, 
than all the vexatious trials of the day’s 
sport vanish from his recollection and he 
remembers naught but his many bless- 
ings, thanking Providence that his steps 
are directed in a more happy direction 
than those of ordinary mortals—that is, 
toward angling. GrorGE M. JoHNsON. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


in 


RUNNING THE RAPIDS. 


See Frontispiece—page 488. 

On a bright summer's day in the latter 
part of July, 1909, Papa and I went on 
one of our frequent fishing trips to the 
Little Wolf River, in Waupaca County, 
Wis. As the fishing grounds are quite 
near our home, we did not have to go 
very far. Papa is very proud of his little 
canoe, which he made expressly for the 
many fishing trips we take together. But 
just at the time this photo was taken, we 
were trying to test our skill as boatmen. 
So we paddled to the swiftest part of the 
rapids. It was a very difficult place to 
steer through, but, being handy with the 
paddle and knowing what a good little 
boat was under us, I managed, with 
Papa’s help, to get along nicely. I was 
rather nervous at the start; but, being a 
good swimmer, I thought if the canoe 
did upset I would do my best to get 
safely ashore. Fortunately we passed all 
the big rocks in safety. 

We then took our hooks and lines, 
baited them and started to fish for trout. 
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The water being rather high just then, 
we did not catch many fish; but we have 
caught as many as 75 and 100 trout on 
some of our trips. There is nothing I 
enjoy more than going on these fishing 
trips with Papa, and I am now anxiously 
awaiting the opening of the trout season, 
so that we may be able to catch some 
more trout in the Little Wolf. 
Symco, Wisconsin. Doris Hike. 





SOME 2,000,000 trout fry will be dis- 
tributed in the streams of Northern, 
Central and Southern Idaho by the State 
Fish Dept. this spring, the work begin- 
ning early in May. Gov. Brady, an en- 
thusiastic sportsman, is keenly interested 
in restocking the rivers and is desirous 
that the people shall profit as much as 
possible by the expense to which the 
State has gone in establishing hatcheries 
and providing fry. B. T. Livingston, 
Chief Deputy Warden, writes as follows: 
“Our department has completed a plan 
for the spring delivery of Eastern brook 
trout. This will begin on May 1. For 
the convenience of parties wishing fish, 
we have printed forms and will furnish 
them to all who take an interest in this 
work. Fish from the State Fish Hatch- 
eries cannot be planted in waters that 
are not available for the use of the gen- 
eral public. In my judgment, great care 
must be taken in selecting suitable 
streams in each county, as this means 
much to the future of fishing in Idaho. 
Planting fish in small or muddy streams, 
that will not afford ample protection in 
low water, is simply a waste of time. 
When the fry is planted, it should be in 
very shallow water. I refer to the little 
rivulets that run into the main streams. 
I have carefully investigated the meth- 
ods adopted in other States, where it has 
been found that unless the fish were 
planted in the shallow water (where the 
large fish cannot pursue them) they will 
be destroyed. Full instructions with ref- 
erence to the planting of fish will be fur- 
nished by this department at all times. 
We stand ready to help those who are 
interested in the propagation and pro- 
tection of fish and game and will gladly 
answer all correspondence of this na- 
ture.” 











FISH AND FISHING. 


A FAMOUS OHIO TROUT STREAM. 





The National Association of Fisheries, 
at its last annual meeting at Toledo in 
July, 1909, included as a prominent part 
of its program a visit to Castalia club- 
house and trout stream, distant about 40 
miles from place of meeting—a special 
car being chartered to carry thither rep- 
resentative members. By so doing the 
Fisheries Association not only tendered 
the trout club 
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tic form and marble whiteness, resem- 
bling limestone formations. Arm-like 
projections extend from the sides and 
long divergent points, closely resembling 
stalactites, reach upward. This weird and 
puzzling effect is more apparent than real, 
however—the stone-like character and 
whiteness of every submerged object re- 
sulting from heavy deposits of lime car- 
bonates; earth and trees from some com- 
paratively recent cave-in forming the 

structural 





a neat compli- 
ment but paid 
a still higher 
tribute to the 
stream. 

This stream 
takes its rise 
in the Blue 
Hole, a curi- 
ous natural 
freak on the 
outskirts of 
Castalia—a 
small Buck- 
eye village 
five miles west 
of Sandusky 
and about the 
same distance 
south of San- 
dusky Bay. 
The Blue 
Hole (a circu- 
lar opening at 
the base of a 
knoll) is 75 
feet in diam- 








eter, with an 
average depth 
of 45 feet; though regarded as bottom- 
less, a subterranean passage therefrom 
leads downward beneath the knoll. From 
this passage rises a strong volume of 
water, strangely blue in tint and so clear 
that small objects may be seen distinctly 
at a depth of 30 feet. 

A look into this gigantic spring has an 
almost uncanny effect upon the observer. 
Rising upward, in clearest outline, appear 
hummocks, columns and crags of fantas- 
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base. In ap- 
pearance tops 
of trees are 
thus trans- 
formed into 
bone-like 
fingers up- 
reaching, and 
crooked limbs 
and roots into 
contorted 
monstrosities 
of stone. So 
strongly im- 
pregnated 
with lime are 
these waters 
that they pet- 
rify or encrust 
every object 
placed there- 
in. Twigs of 
trees ¢n- 
crusted in 
this manner 
eventually rot 
away, leaving 
intact the tu- 
bular shapes 
that encased them. The overflow from 
the pool is 6,000 gallons per minute the 
year round, there being no surface drain- 
age. In 1820 the Blue Hole sprung a 
surprise upon the early settlers by sud- 
denly bursting full force from the hill- 
side, and has been flowing unabated ever 
since. 

Distant from the Blue Hole one-fourth 
of a mile is a pond covering an area of 
three acres, known as the Upper Pool. 
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Though collecting much surface drain- 
age, this body contains deposits similar 
to those of the lower pool, and, through 
resemblance thereto, some have been led 
to conclude that the lower is a sub-outlet 
of the upper. Eminent geologists have 
expressed a belief that both form surface 
outlets of an underground river system, 
connecting possibly with that of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. The puri- 
ty of the great lower spring and its re- 
semblance to the famous fountain of 
Castalia in Greece—from whence the 
ancients drank inspiration—suggested the 
name which the village bears. 

For a period of many years the Cas- 
talians enjoyed these water privileges. 
Into the beautiful stream, formed by a 
union of the waters of pond and pool and 
flowing through the village, eggs of the 
speckled trout were introduced; the fish 
were successfully propagated and the 
villagers found great amusement in an- 
gling for the speckled beauties, being free 
to take a hand both summer and winter. 

In 1879 a trout club was formed, its 
members being Clevelanders. Fora small 
sum the Castalia Milling Campany sold 
or leased to this club certain landed 
property along the creek, with exclusive 
right to fish. Owing to a later disagree- 
ment between club members and the 
milling company, however, the former 
reorganized. Adding to their member- 
ship and increasing their capital stock, 
they purchased the mill and all water 
rights of the milling company, together 
with other adjacent property. Incorpor- 
ated under the name Castalia Trout Club, 
many improvements were carried into 
effect. A handsome club house and 
several cottages were erected; also a 
trout hatchery, with outside breeding and 
feeding ponds. Other additions were 
made, until the preserve now represents 
an outlay of $50,000. 

Though but a matter of five miles— 
bee line—from source to its outlet at 
Sandusky Bay, the Castalia trout stream 
is 12 miles long. While that portion 
draining the Blue Hole (designated as 
the Blue Channel) forms a straight course 
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20 feet wide, the main stream winds ser- 
pent-like through fertile meadow and in 
and out amongst willow copses, oaks and 
graceful elms. ‘‘The crookedest trout 
stream in the world.” So say the club 
men. It is also the largest for its drain- 
age of any water course in Ohio. Emerg- 
ing from the earth at a temperature of 56 
degrees * Fahrenheit, the stream, even in 
the coldest weather, never freezes at any 
point through the first four miles of its 
course ; and when surrounding vegetation 
is frozen and dead, the stream’s bed forms 
a combination of green and white—water 
plants and mosses, together with limy 
deposits, producing this singular effect. 

The club house, a commodious and 
elegantly built structure, occupies a cen- 
tral position. A piazza of ample breadth 
encloses three sides and ornamental win- 
dows of stained glass and other effective 
decorations add to its appearance. The 
interior is richly furnished with every- 
thing calculated to appeal to cultured 
club men of piscatorial tastes, and their 
wives, daughters and friends frequently 
join them at this ideal resort. Among 
the improvements is a model trout hatch- 
ery, 24 by 50 ft., provided with eight 
hatching tanks, which are kept supplied 
with running water through pipes direct 
from the stream. As high as 500,000 
trout eggs are hatched in a single season. 
The spawning stream is 300 feet long and 
is divided into eight sections, each com- 
partment being provided with a float, be- 
neath which the fish may find hiding 
places. . 

Of nursery ponds there are three: one 
for yearlings, the second for medium size, 
and the third for freshly hatched fry. 
The trout are fed on beef liver, of which 
they are very fond. They get so accus- 
tomed to being fed that they crowd close 
to the pond’s edge, whenever the keeper 
appears with his liver pail. Andrew Eng- 
lert, installed many years ago as super- 
intendent, is acquainted with every detail 
of hatchery work and has made himself 
indispensable to the club. 

The winter before last, wide attention 
was attracted to Castalia by an epidemic 
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of cerebro spinal meningitis that broke 
out in the village, when and where was 
made the first test of the serum newly 
discovered by Dr. Flexor. By certain 
of the Castalians the outbreak was at- 
tributed to the trout stream that flows 
through the little burg and to the great 
springs that fed it; and for a time serious 
trouble between villagers and club mem- 
bers seemed to threaten. However, a 
scientific investigation made by the State 
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kane has a hatchery, where the tiny 
members of the finny tribe are just be- 
ginning to feel the first impulse to be up 
and away—to enjoy the journeys up the 
cold mountain streams or to bask in the 
shallow pools. Mr. Uhlig says that any 
one in the county is privileged to order 
several cans of the wrigglers—adding 
that a special deputy will be sent along to 
see that they are properly settled in their 








A MORNING ON THE UPPER POOL.——Castalia Trout Stream.’ 





Board of Health resulted in a decision 
that there was nothing unsanitary about 
the stream or its source of supply, and 
the club members were permitted to fol- 
low their piscatorial pursuits in peace. 
Put in Bay, Ohio Lyvita J. RYALL. 





J. A. Untic, Fish Warden of Spo- 
kane County, Wash., has completed ar- 
rangements to replenish the streams in 
his bailiwick with Eastern trout. Spo- 


new home. Since the adoption of the re- 
plenishing movement, there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of fish- 
ing streams in the county, where at one 
time fear was expressed that trout would 
soon become extinct. Large numbers of 
fish were transplanted throughout the 
county two years ago, and wherever they 
have been placed in running water they 
have thrived, even beyond the expecta- 
tions of the officials. 


























THE MISADVENTURE OF TWO GOOSE HUNTERS. 


What Happened to Two Wisconsin Nimrods on Green Bay. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


HE incidents narrated in this story 
actually took place several years 
ago, before spring shooting was 

frowned upon as it is at the present time. 
It was then lawful to kill ducks and 
geese until the 1st of May; and as soon 
as the ice went out we planned to visit 
the waters frequented by the North- 
bound flocks. That there was a certain 
attractiveness in spring shooting every 
gunner admits—coming as it did after 
the long winter months, when both rod 
and gun were idle and Kipling’s “spring- 
fret” had got into our blood; but every 
thoughtful hunter is also willing to ad- 
mit the evils of the practice, though he 
indulged in the sport because the other 
fellow did. However, the day of spring 
shooting is about over and every true 
sportsman will bid the northward flying 
flocks God-speed; for he knows that 
when the leaves are turning russet and 
gold, the birds will return, their num- 
bers augmented by the progeny of the 
summer; then he may again take up the 
faithful gun and the marsh and lake will 
echo and re-echo to its metallic voice. 
* * ns * 

I was busy in my study one warm 

afternoon in April—though I was ac- 


complishing little in the way of work. 
Suddenly the door was pushed open and 
the Butcher entered. Gladly I whirled 
away from the desk and faced my visitor. 
“I came,” said he, “to see if you wanted 
to go goose hunting?” “When?” I 
asked. ‘Right now—just as soon as 
we can get ready” was the somewhat 
astonishing reply. But impulsiveness is 
one of the Butcher’s characteristics, so I 
was not surprised. ‘All right; I'll get 
out the camp outfit, while you hitch up 
the team.” The duck boat was placed 
in the wagon and filled to overflowing 
with hunting paraphernalia. As April 
nights are apt to be chill, I included a 
carriage foot-warmer in the outfit. The 
camper who does not know the value of 
a foot-warmer as a tent heater has some- 
thing to learn. A single brick of the pre- 
pared coal will last from 10 to 12 hours 
and keep a small tent comfortably warm, 
even in cold weather. The heater is odor- 
less, safe and takes up no room. It is 
ideal for short trips, when one does not 
want to bother with the regulation stove. 

We reached ‘our destination, Pensau- 
kee (a small hamlet located at the mouth 


_of the Pensaukee River) at 3 o'clock; 


and when we had found barn room for 
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the horses, we set up our little tent 
among the budding willows and made 
things snug for the night. The west 
shore of Green Bay is justly noted for its 
duck shooting, and while Pensaukee is 
not one of the best places, yet upon oc- 
casion good bags are made, especially 
of the so-called deep-water ducks. When 
Pensaukee was a not unimportant lumber 
town the Government dredged out the 
mouth of the river so that schooners 
could enter and load with the products 
of the mills. The earth taken from the 
bottom of the river was used to form a 
breakwater, part of which is still extant, 
though cut off from the main land. It 
was the Butcher’s plan to row out to the 
breakwater before daylight and be ready 
to welcome the geese when they flew 
over in the half light of the dawn. As 
the end of the breakwater was a quarter 
of a mile from the main land, it seemed to 
me that it would be quite difficult to find 
the heap of sand in the darkness; but the 
Butcher informed me that such would not 
be the case and I trusted that he knew 
what he was talking about, as he had shot 
on the breakwater a number of times. 
* * * * 

As night gathered, we could hear the 
geese and swans out upon the Bay, and 
their continuous conversation made our 
trigger fingers itch. Overhead snipe 
were whistling as they darted through 
the air; there were dozens of them, for 
the marsh along the bay shore is their 

‘natural breeding ground, and good sport 
is to be had in the fall. When night 
shut in and silence reigned on the water 
and on the shore, we piled the wood on 
our camp-fire and basked in its welcome 
heat. We were burning the hard bones 
of a wrecked vessel, and whenever the 
red-hot bolts were released from the 
charred timbers and fell down through 
the fire a cloud of sparks would go leap- 
ing skyward: even as the spirit of the 
one who had screwed those great bolts 
in place had journeyed away into the 
night years before. The flashing fire, 
the soaring sparks, stirred the Butcher 
into reminiscent mood and he told of the 
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Pensaukee he had known in his boy- 
hood—for he, unlike myself, was of the 
neighborhood. The yarn he spun had 
to do with river drivers and sawmill 
men; for in those days the ‘Pensaukee 


- River transported its millions of feet of 


timber, which the monster mills at its 
mouth ripped into boards for the lake 
trade. The odor of romance still clung 
to the names the narrator used. The 
Beef Barrel, Bush’s Rollway, Rice’s 
Rapids—rivermen’s names for places 
along the river—and some of the river- 
men’s names were worth remembering: 
Long Jim, Little Pete, Paddy Blue Beech. 
In those days the town of Pensaukee 
was not a humdrum fishing hamlet, com- 
posed of six or seven wedatherbeaten 
houses, a store and a saloon, but a typi- 
cal sawdust town, with all of its attend- 
ant vices and attractions. The tale had 
to do too with a mysterious murder 
committed in a wayside saloon a half- 
mile north of the village, the perpetra- 
tors of which were never brought to 
judgement because never discovered; 
and the Butcher smiled as though he 
had his opinions regarding the matter. 
The story culminated with a description 
of the cyclone which blew the town into 
the lake, tossed the shipping about as 
toys and played gruesome pranks with 
the bodies of its victims. All in all; it 
was a story to stir one’s imagination, 
and I stole out into the night to gaze 
upon the solitary “burner” that loomed 
ghostlike against the night sky—the only 
monument of a departed industry. Black 
and raveled storm clouds were hurrying 
across the sky, driven by a wind that 
did not touch the earth—promising, I 
thought, a wild day upon the morrow. I 
slept but little, perhaps kept awake by the 
ghost of the murdered saloon keeper or 
perhaps by the wind that came down out 
of the sky and set the surf to pounding. 
* * * * 

We were up at 3 and cooked our 
breakfast. The morning was as dark as 
a stack of black cats and the wind roared 
through the willow brush in anything 
but a reassuring manner; while some- 
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where to the east of us we could hear 
the lap-lap-lapping of the restless waves. 
Had the matter been left to me, I would 
have crawled back between the blankets, 
but my companion was possessed of the 
courage of the seasoned duck hunter; 
so we lighted the lantern and made our 
way to the bank of the river where we 
had left our boat. Our frail cockleshell 
danced upon the choppy waves like a 
live thing, causing me to wonder what 
we would find at the mouth of the river ; 
but the Butcher did not appear anxious, 
so I swallowed my fears and put as bold 
a face as possible on the matter. The 
boat slipped through the water, propelled 
by the muscular arms of my companion, 
but I noticed that the buffeting of the 
waves grew momentarily stronger. With 
ill-concealed apprehension I glanced over 
my shoulder at my friend, but the lan- 
tern light revealed a face as calm and 
unperturbed as when we sat by the fire 
the night before; so we kept on towards 
the sound of the pounding surf and the 
open Bay. Suddenly the character of 
the waves changed: they lost their chop- 
piness and assumed a sinister roll, indi- 
cating that we were beyond the mouth 
of the river. For some time we paddled 
in silence, but it did not seem to me that 
we were making much headway. Our 
little vessel behaved well, though she 
was not built for such strenuous work. 
The feeble lantern light revealed the 
seething, angry water upon either side 
of the boat, racing by even with the 
gunwales. Now and then icy drops, 
thrown from the paddles, would strike 
us in the faces, stinging like coals of fire. 
Probably had there been light the ex- 
perience would not have seemed so ter- 
rible to me; but as it was I did not know 
where we were or where we were going. 

At last the Butcher broke the silence. 
“Seems to me that we should have 
reached the breakwater by now. Sup- 
pose you hold that lantern as high above 
your head as possible; we may be on 
the windward side of it.” I did as re- 
quested, and an unimaginably wild scene 
met our anxious gaze but no breakwater 
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or hint of refuge. Then the lantern was 
extinguished by the wind and we were 
left in total darkness. Perhaps the 
Butcher allowed the boat to swing out 
of the eye of the wind; at any rate we 
shipped a wave. Had he lost his head 
at that moment, the boat would have 
been swamped, but he brought her head 
up into the wind again. I felt like turn- 
ing around and shaking hands with my 
cool and nervy boat mate. ‘Suppose 
you try and relight that lantern,” said 
he; “I don’t like this thick blackness. 
Of course the light does not help us 
much but we can at least see ourselves.” 
So I shipped my paddle and got out my 
match-box. Now if any of my readers 
think that it was an easy task to get a 
match to burn long enough to touch the 
wick of the light, they simply do not 
know how hard the wind was blowing. 
How many of the “‘fire sticks” I struck 
before I succeeded in igniting the light, 
I do not know, but at last the lantern 
was shining out once more. 

Suddenly close to my right hand a 
tall and sepulchral shape loomed up out 
of the blackness. ‘‘What’s that thing?” 
I shouted—‘a boat?” “No,” replied 


-my companion, “‘it’s a pile-driver. Don’t 


you see the stakes sticking out of the 
water? We missed the breakwater slick 
and clean and are out in the Bay where 
the fishermen are getting ready to set 
their nets for the spring fishing.” I re- 
member seeing the pile-driver the night 
before and that it was some I0 or 20 
rods beyond the point of the breakwater, 
but to attempt to turn around was to be 
swamped; so the only thing was to 
reach the pile-driver and wait for day. 
Just how the Butcher managed to get 
the boat in the lea of the pile-driver, I 
cannot explain, but do it he did. Now 
the pile-driver was put a raft of logs sur- 
mounted with a derrick, but we had 
room to stretch our legs and we were 
safe; so we did not complain of the lack 
of accommodations. 


We did not have to wait long for day- 
light, which was a fortunate matter, for 
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the cold wind chilled us to the very 
bone. At last we could make out the 
end of the breakwater and we launched 
our craft, the wind beating dead astern. 
That was a dangerous passage: twice 
the waves came in over the stern, which 
was not decked over, and we were heart- 
ily glad when we reached the quiet water 
in the lea of the breakwater. When out 
on the Bay we had thought only of es- 
caping to the land, but when the mound 
of earth which had been our objective 
point was close at hand our courage re- 
vived, and we determined to have a try 
at the geese, in spite of wet clothes and 
cold wind. So we pulled our boat out 
upon the bank and proceeded to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
The breakwater was not over three rods 
wide and perhaps 10 feet above the water 
at its highest point. The wind had ex- 
cavated several holes in the loose earth, 
forming admirable pits, and we promptly 
took possession of them ; scattered shot- 
gun shells indicated that other hunters 
had found good shooting a short time 
before. By that time it was broad day 
and ducks were constantly passing and 
repassing our stands, but as we had 
loaded our guns with double Bs we did 
not care to shoot; so we lay and watched 
them pass with what patience we might. 
Along the shore stretched the unbroken 
marsh, while to the east of us was the 
wild, white-capped water of the Bay. I 
was content to lie and watch the waves 
in their tumbling, for I appreciated the 
peril we had been in; once in that cold 
water, so lately released from its icy fet- 
ters, we would not have struggled long. 

When a particularly large flock of 
mallards passed, the Butcher’s patience 
gave out; but he was too true a sports- 
man to shoot without giving me a chance 
also. ‘Let’s put in 4s and give it to the 
next flock of ducks that comes along— 
what do you say?” ‘I’m agreeable,” 
I replied, for I had not seen hint or sign 
of a goose all the morning ; so I removed 
the heavy charge, replacing it with 4s. 
Then of course it was some time before 
another flock of birds put in an appear- 


ance, but at last five mallards hove in 
sight and we prepared to give them a 
warm welcome. The Butcher fired first 
and secured a bird with each barrel; but 
I was not so lucky, securing but a single 
bird and that not the one I aimed at (a 
little matter which I neglected to men- 
tion to my companion). The report of 
the guns disturbed the ducks that were 
feeding in the marsh and they arose by 
twos and threes and flocks, until the air 
seemed filled with circling birds. We 
hastily prepared for action. My gun re- 
loaded, I glanced behind me and what I 
saw caused me to call warningly to my 
companion. Not far distant and bearing 
rapidly down upon us was one of the 
largest flocks of wild geese it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold when 
hunting. On they came, growing larger 
every second. When just above our pits 
we threw our guns to our shoulders. 
Instantly the birds perceived the move- 
ment and fell into disorder. We fired 
and the air was filled with white feathers. 
One goose fell into the water with a 
splash and two were unable to keep up 
with the departing flock. The wounded 
bird was well out of range before we 
realized that it only had a broken wing. 
Notwithstanding the heavy sea which 
was running, the Butcher shoved the 
boat into the water and started in pur- 
suit; but a few moments served to con- 
vince him that he had no business facing 
the waves in that cockle-shell and he re- 
turned to the breakwater. 

Two more humiliated and chagrined 
hunters never faced one another. We 
had had ample time to change our shells 
if we had only thought of it, and that 
was why it hurt. To miss such an op- 
portunity was just a little more than my 
companion could bear. ‘Come, pile into 
the boat,” he peremptorily ordered. ‘I 
have got enough of this.” There was 
no mistaking his mood and I obeyed. 
The passage to the shore was made in 
safety, neither of us uttering a word; I 
think we would have gone down without 
a cry had we tipped over. Not until we 
had prepared and eaten a second break- 
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fast did we discuss the happening; even 
then we could not find words to ade- 
quately express our feelings. Such an 
opportunity! and such a signal failure! 
I am afraid that we forgot to be thank- 
ful for our escape from the Bay, so great 
was our exasperation. As I said in 
opening, this misadventure occurred sev- 
eral years ago but the memory of it still 
rankles. Time mellows most experi- 
ences, even turning the gravest happen- 
ings into a joke; but I still think that 
Fate played us a shabby trick that bitter 
morning, when, after nearly drowning 
us, she caused us to lose the chance of a 
lifetime. 


GROUSE SHOOTING IN SCOTLAND. 


The morning broke cloudless after a 
fine week, the air was still warm, and 
the smoke from the kitchen chimney 
ascended almost perpendicularly, until 
it appeared to mingle with the distant 
blue above the hill. The glass was 
steady and a fine day was assured. The 
rendezvous was a square: built farmhouse 
nestling among woods, with the hill to 
northward and a deep burn running past 
its windows, to meet the larger one 
which flows to the sea a few miles off. 
Two of the guns, having to come 15 
miles, allowed 45 minutes in a motor 
and arrived punctually at 9:30, while the 
remaining members of the party drove 
from a neighboring house. The beaters 
moved off at 10 o’clock precisely, so no 
time was lost in getting to the first line 
of butts, a mile up the hill. 

It is a treat to be out on such a day, 
and as we climb to the heather a faint 
puff from the south tells that there will 
be just enough wind to keep off the 
midges, which otherwise, on a hot day 
like this, would rise in a circle from each 
butt as soon as one enters it. But here 
we are, and, places having been drawn 
for,a flanker deposits the cartridge bags 
of each owner in the butt he is to occupy, 
and duly reaches his post at the ap- 
pointed time. 

- In the clear morning air everything is 
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beautiful: distant peaks show up in the 
far background on one side; on the 
other the moor slopes gently to the low 
ground and woods till the shore marks 
a yellow line before the glistening waters 
of the Solway meet the eye, and, beyond 
again, columns of heavy-looking smoke 
mark three great manufacturing towns 
on the English coast. But our musings 
come toanabrupt close. A low, warning 
whistle recalls our wandering thoughts 
to the business of the day. The ground 
in front is visible for some 80 yards, 
when the slope of the hill hides the sur- 
face of the moor. A keen eye must be 
kept on the ridge, and as we crouch, 
gun in hand, dark forms flash suddenly 
into view, and with the realization of 
their presence the leaders are in range. 
One is killed in front; but in the hurry 
and excitement a long shot is tried be- 
hind with the second barrel in vain, while 
two birds, which almost knock off one’s 
cap from the front, must have offered a 
far easier chance. 

But a few more shots bring confidence 
and greater accuracy—for the birds favor 
this particular butt and leave four brace 
of their number behind. The other guns 
account for a further six brace and a 
move is made to the second line of butts. 
Unlike English moors, where return 
drives on the level plateaus which dis- 
tinguish them are almost sure to be un- 
dertaken, the hill slopes to the south on 
its best portion, varying in elevation 
from 1500 to 500 or 600. ft., and the 
peculiarities of the ground so affect the 
birds’ flight as to preclude any such 
manceuvre. The beaters fall back, while 
the guns advance, and very soon after 
places are reached shooting may be ex- 
pected. A stray old cock is very often 
first to face the line, and then small lots, 
until they come thick and fast—to pass 
on, diminished by about 10 brace, to a 


desired destination for the next or high 


drive, where the total should be well 
augmented. Then comes the pick-up, 
which is considerably simplified by the 
thoughtful posting of a man in a deep 
gully behind the butts—one who is able 
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to secure any wounded birds which carry 
on and drop out of sight of the guns. 
The butts lie along the curve of the steep 
hill above us, one or two being over the 
summit, and half an hour’s good leg 
work is necessary to reach them. But 
on a calm, still day they are likely to 
well repay the extra expenditure of 
energy; for the grouse are very fond of 
this high ground when not driven down 
by wind to more sheltered portions of 
the moor. Any how, the extended 
view and pure, invigorating air are at- 
tractive enough for any one. The high 
drive yields 23 brace and some good 
shooting of all kinds as a preparation for 
lunch, when seven hungry gunners de- 
scend to a less rarified atmosphere to par- 
take of an al fresco meal by the burn- 
side, where the clear air, the fragrance 
of the heather, and the glow of health 
combine to impart a famous appetite. 
By the time beaters have finished their 
lunch and moved off—some ten minutes 
before the guns—to get into their places, 
the pipe of peace has put its finishing 
touch to the repast. Then comes the 
driving of a fell-side—about a mile of 
rough ground and heather—to a wall, 
where black game, grouse, and partridges 
may be expected to add variety to the 
bag. The two bottom guns, occupying 
the best places for black game, are soon 
quickened by the sight of a lot of old 
cocks, about a dozen in number, gliding 
round the far ridge and coming appar- 
ently straight for the wall. Not a bit 
of it, however! they were flushed far 
back, and, unconscious of danger, pitch 
suddenly, almost as if shot, about a 
hundred yards out from the wall. Now 
is a good test for the keenness of the 
shooters; for if a head be exposed too 
much above the wall they will not come 
on, but will either break out to the lower 
flank or turn right back over the beaters. 
But nothing untoward happens. The 
upper guns, out of sight, get some shots 
at grouse, but do not disturb the black 
game; and at last patience is rewarded 
by the latter rising as suddenly as they 
settled and coming on well to the guns. 
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Behind the spot they select there hap- 
pens to be an Irishman, usually a first- 
rate shot; but on this occasion, unused 
to the disconcerting flight of black game 
—for there are none in Ireland—he does 
not distinguish himself. The birds come 
on, looking bigger than barn-door fowls, 
and seemingly flap slowly over his head. 
Both barrels are fired, but nothing falls, 
and the gun above does little better by 
knocking down the legs of an old cock 
bird, which, however, holds on till out 
of sight and is never retrieved. The 
Irishman is staggered at the result and 
cannot conceive how such a fiasco could 
have occurred; but not till one has shot 
and missed them more than once will it 
be properly realized that the pace of 
black game is much greater than it ap- 
pears to be and that it is useless to hit 
them behind. 

After this drive a covey of partridges 
is put up by a dog not six yards from 
where one of the guns had been stand- 
ing, and a brace is added to the bag. 
One more drive higher up, and we de- 
scend to the lower end of the moor for 
the last drive of the day. The total is 
made up to 57% brace of grouse, half a 
dozen black cock, a few partridges, a 
snipe, and an odd rabbit or two, and the 
day is over. Quite a moderate bag, but 
affording good enough sport. 

W. R. GILBERT. 





A FEW BEAR TALES. 


The first wild bear I ever saw was 
backed up against a huge cypress tree 
in the Southland many years ago. A 
buttress of the tree protected him on 
either side from the yelling dogs that 
had trailed him there. I heard the 
racket and left my turkey hunt, and, 
guided by the cries of the motley pack, 
walked almost onto him before I dis- 
covered that their quarry was standing 
in the semi-darkness at the roi of the 
tree, instead of among the branches. In 
the innocence of youth, I thought they 
had treed a coon. His Bearship stood 
at bay, with open mouth and angry eye 
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—keeping his tormenters at a safe dis- 
tance. These dogs had seen an enraged 
bear before and knew better than to 
crowd him; so they kept at a safe dis- 
tance and barked, yelped and howled to 
their hearts’ content. Directly a belated 
dog came lumbering along through the 
swamp, panting and blowing. Without 
a moments hesitation, he broke through 
the ring and sprang at the throat of Old 
Ephraim. In less time than it takes to 
tell it he landed in the mud, several feet 
away—so severely injured by one sweep 
of his enemy’s paw that he died the next 
day. A few moments later several hunt- 
ers arrived, and one of them—a boy 
of 16—stepped forward with a heavy 
“broad lay” shotgun. (By the way, 
many of these old double muzzle-loaders 
are still in use in the South. The lay 
or rib between the barrels is broad and 
heavy; these guns are of large gauge, 
and, with heavy charges of buckshot, 
make a deadly weapon for deer or bear. 

“Hold on thar Boy!” said an old 
man. ‘You don’t want to git too clus 
to that animile.” 

““Now, Dad, you tole me I could kill 
the very next b’ar, an’ I’m gwine ter do 
it. You-all’s feared to git close up.” 
And the reckless youth stepped closer 
to the bear; raised the gun and pulled 
the trigger. The old Ely waterproof 
cap exploded loudly but the gun was 
silent; the boy started to cock the other 
barrel, when the first barrel was dis- 
charged with a roar and the heavy 
charge of buckshot inflicted a flesh 
wound in the bear’s shoulder. (It was 
a case of hang-fire, caused by dampness 
a not unusual trouble with the muzzle- 
loader). The now infuriated beast sprang 
on the boy—striking the gun from his 
hand and crowding him down beside 
and partly under a cypress knee. 

“Sick! sick! sick ’em!!” screamed 
the crowd in chorus—and dogs and men 
ran into the mélée with a reckless aban- 
don and nerve that was refreshing to the 
audience of one (myself). 

It was all over in a minute or two, 
though it seemed an age to me. The 


- 
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bear shook the dogs off, as he released 
his hold on the terrified boy. A half- 
dozen guns blazed out—almost at once 
—and the beast sank to the earth. The 
boy crawled out from his partial shelter 
more scared than hurt—a few scratches 
and a liberal coating of mud being the 
extent of his injuries. 


* * * * 


A few years later, in company with 
an old-time hunter and trapper, I took a 
two years hunt in the Rocky Mountains. 
We were selling meat to a camp of tie 
choppers in the foothills. When we first 
began operations, these fellows liked the 
taste of anything that was fresh meat, 
from bull elk up or down. But, like 
Ephriam in the Good Book, they soon 
“waxed fat and kicked.” Scraggy meat 
of any kind did not go. They said they 
were paying big prices and wanted the 
best and likewise were going to have it. 
Just how they were going to get it, ex- 
cept through us, was not so clear, as 
there were no other hunters in that sec- 
tion and most of those tie choppers 
would have missed a box car at 30 
yards, as they were all green laborers 
from the Eastern cities. But we both 
believed in a square deal; and so began, 
as far as possible, to furnish them with 
the best the hills afforded. And that is 
how it came to pass that I had more 
bears one morning than I needed. 

I was never in a place in my life 
where bears were more plentiful than 
here, and I have often wondered how 
big a bag could have been made in a few 
days with a pack of trained dogs. We 
had no dogs of any breed in camp but 
depended on the still-hunt for our game. 

I left camp early one day, and strik- 
ing up the long ridge, had traveled 
several miles without obtaining a glimpse 
of anything larger than a pine squirrel. 
So I sat down, and, unslinging my field 
glass, began a minute search of the 
country for game. In a few minutes, 
near the head of a small ravine I located 
a grizzly bear about half-grown; the 
animal was lying down, with the bright 
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mid-summer sunshine flooding him with 
its warmth, and, as far as I could see, 
was fast asleep. 

I at once started after him; and, as 
the ground was tavorable and the light 
breeze blowing directly down the ravine, 
I concluded I would see how near I 
could creep before he awoke. Stalking 
was my hobby and I could flatten out 
and creep almost equal to an Indian. In 
the course of an hour or so I was located 
within 25 yards of my quarry, who, all 
unconscious of danger, was taking the 
sleep of his life. I raised up on my 
knees—cocking my rifle with finger on 
the trigger (to muffle the click); drew a 
careful and steady bead on the butt of 
the animal’s ear, and was about to press 
the trigger, when to my intense surprise 
another bear, that looked as large as a 
cow to my distorted vision, sat up on its 
haunches—luckily facing away from me 
—a few feet beyond the smaller one; 
sat there a few seconds, and then, with 
a satisfied grunt, lay down again out 
of sight in the bowl-shaped depression 
that had hidden it from my view until it 
arose like a great, sleepy hog. I knelt 
there, undecided. I wanted the young 
bear. He was worth 16 cts. per pound 
in the tie camp. I did ot want his 
elder relative; but I knew very well that 
I was likely to have trouble with him 
if I shot the younger one. I was armed 
with one of the best rifles then made— 
the .40-90 Sharps—and, as we reloaded 
the shells, they contained about 100 
grains of DuPont’s best rifle powder. 
We used a split bullet, made by closing 
the bullet mould on a strip of paper, in 
such a way as to divide the point of the 
ball into two equal sections—leaving the 
same in about the shape of a bullet 
sawed into from the point about one- 
fourth inch deep. The mushrooming 
and shocking qualities of this bullet are 
terrific; so I was not particularly afraid. 

I quietly rose to my feet, intending to 
shoot the large bear first, as I had little 
fear of the smaller one—when to my 
horror I saw the little bowl-like depres- 
sion in the rocks filled with bears! 
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There they lay, like a lot of fat, con- 
tented hogs, sound asleep in the bright, 
warm sunshine, and so close that I could 
have tossed a pebble into their midst— 
six of them, besides the first one I had 
discovered, and one of these a monster 
with a bald face, and we had a belief in 
those days that a bald faced silver-tip 
was a far more dangerous animal than 
the others. 

I dropped out of sight as quickly as 
possible and slowly began to retreat 
down the ravine. Every stone that 
would rattle was carefully avoided or 
gently lifted aside and many anxious 
glances were cast back toward that little 
camp of sleeping terrors. As I made 
my way down the gulch, I remember 
calling to mind the statement that all 
the gold in the world could be moulded 
into a cube of a size that would readily 
go into a small cottage, and I said to 
myself that, if I had it all, I would freely 
give it to be a little further away from 
that bears’ nest! I got back to camp 
empty handed, but glad to think that 
my bear in the hollow had showed him- 
self before I opened fire on the other 
one, as it made me “creepy” to think 
what would have happened if I had 
stirred up that hornets’ nest. 

Spokane, Wash. Junius A. NASH. 





Tue Chief Game Warden of British 
Columbia says that moose are increas- 
ing, and that, while caribou have disap- 
peared from the Chilcotin District, they 
are numerous in other parts of the Prov- 
ince; except in the Okanogan District, 
mule deer are scarce. Elk are gaining 
in numbers in the Kootenay District, 
which is well stocked—the direct result 
of protection; but on Vancouver Island 
this noble animal is rapidly diminishing 
and extreme measures will have to be 
taken to save it from extinction. Sheep 
in Kootenay have been shot hard and 
require a close season; in Lillooet they 
are doing well and in Cassiar are increas- 
ing, with little danger of extermination 
for years to come. There has been a 
big increase in the number of bear. 
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THE INDOOR RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP. 





The contest for the Indoor Rifle Cham- 
pionship, concluded on April 7, attracted 
wide attention. 

The average of the lowest man on the 
winning team was 1921-6 for twelve 
matches; the high man’s average, for 
the same number of matches, was 195% ; 
and the general average of the team of 
five men was 194, which shows a remark- 
ably consistent level of excellence. The 
Rocky Mountain Rifle Club of Butte are 
the winners of this year’s Indoor Rifle 
Championship of the United States. 

The tournament was held under the 
auspices of the National Rifle Ass’n of 
America, and each match was shot ac- 
cording to its rules and under the super- 
vision of a representative appointed by 
the Association. Each team shot simul- 
taneously on its own range at official 
targets, which were sealed up and sent to 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., after 
each match. Five men composed each 
team and each man fired 20 shots in each 
match, divided equally on four targets 
at a 25-yard range, with any make of 
.22-calibre rifle. The shooting was done 
from a prone position, but telescopic 
sights were not allowed. 

The following twelve clubs competed 
in the tournament: Rocky Mountain 
Rifle Club of Butte, Montana; Winches- 
ter Rod and Gun Club of New Haven, 
Conn.; Myles Standish Rifle Club of 
Portland, Me.; Warren (Pa.) Rifle and 
Revolver Club; Fort Pitt Rifle Club of 
Pittsburg; Birmingham (Ala.) Athletic 
Ass’n; Bisbee (Ariz.) Rifle Ass’n; 


Italian Rifle Ass’n of New York; Seattle 
Rifle and Revolver Ass’n; St. Paul Rifle 
and Pistol Ass’n; Tacoma Rifle and Re- 
volver Club and the Triangle Cadets Rifle 
Club of Los Angeles. 

The first matches in the contest were 
shot on the night of Jan’y 21, and there- 
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after on successive Friday nights, until 
the night of April 1, when the result 
showed that the Rocky Mountain Rifle 
Club of Butte and the Winchester Rod 
and Gun Club of New Haven were tied 
for first honors—each team having ten 
victories and one defeat on its record. 
The Butte team had been defeated, early 
in the season, by the Warren (Pa.) Rifle 
Club and the Winchester men had been 
beaten by the Butte club. During the 
6th, 7th and 8th weeks of the tournament 
four teams—the Rocky Mountain Club, 
the Warren Club, the Myles Standish 
Club and the Winchester Club—were tied 
for first place, each with only one defeat. 
This quadrangular tie was broken the 
oth week, when Butte defeated the Myles 
Standish Club and Winchester beat War- 
ren. 

When the regular schedule ended, with 
the two teams tied, a special match was 
ordered by the officers of the National 
Rifle Ass’n, and this was shot by the 
Butte men and Winchester team on their 
respective ranges on the night of April 
7. Butte won the match and the cham- 
pionship by a score of 986 to 980—the 
Myles Standish Club of Portland, Me., 
and the Warren Club tying for 3d place. 

Anderson (who is probably the best 
shot in the Rocky Mountain Club) scored 
the possible 200 in the final match; 
Holmes was close behind with 199; 
Booth made 198 and Lorenz 197; Craw- 
ford, captain of the team, got 192 (which 
is at least 4 points below his form). A 
curious feature of the Butte men’s shoot- 
ing was the fact that all the members 
of the team shot with the same rifle— 
a Stevens 26-inch, nickel steel, full octa- 


gon barrel. The trigger pull was 3% 
Ibs. According to the regulations, the 


rear sight was ahead of the firing pin. 
This was an aperture sight, specially 
made by Mr. Fowler, formerly with the 
Winchester Arms Company ; it was fitted 
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with reversible pinhead and globe. All ceptions who used Winchester black pow- 
the members of the team used the pin- der ammunition in two or three matches) 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN RIFLE CLUB.— Winners of Indoor Rifle Championship. 
Standing (from left to right): Holmes, Booth, Lorenz. Sitting: Anderson, Crawford. 
Photo by THOMSON STUDIO, Butte, Mont. 


head. After the first four matches, this did their shooting with Peters semi- 
was the only gun used. smokeless cartridges. This was ordinary 
The Butte men (with one or two ex- stock ammunition and proved to be very 
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reliable. The shooting was done on the 
range in the basement of a bank build- 
ing. The target was illuminated with 
overhead screened electric lights, which 
threw all their light upon the target, 
leaving the rest of the building in semi- 
darkness. 

Western men have always had the rep- 
utation of being at home with fire-arms, 
but the .22-calibre rifle is a comparative- 
ly new weapon for them. In fact, many 
of the old-timers, who are crack shots 
with the .45 Colt and big-bore rifles, have 
been inclined to sneer at this fancy shoot- 
ing with the baby guns at short range. 
This baby shooting looks so easy to them, 
until they test it. It is true, however, 
that the five men on the Rocky Moun- 
tain team are all good shots on the out- 
door ranges. Anderson is an ex-cowboy 
and range rider and in former days hunt- 
ed game for a living; his present occupa- 
tion is that of chief electrical engineer 
for the Anaconda Mining Co. and his 
business takes him to the deep levels of 
the mines; Holmes is a miner in the 
famous copper mines of Butte and works 
some 3,000 ft. underground; Lorenz is 
an expert machinist at the mines; Craw- 
ford is connected with the business of in- 
stalling telephones; while Booth, secre- 
tary of the club, is a broker. Both Lo- 
renz and Anderson formerly made a 
business of hunting. There are about 
120 members belonging to the Butte club, 
from whom the team of five men was 
chosen, after several qualifying shoots. 

With the exception of Anderson (who 
had shot in a match gainst Colorado rifle- 
men), no man on the team had ever shot 
in a match of any importance. The men 
took the situation seriously, practiced 
regularly on every possible occasion, and 
during the progress of the competition 
fired over 20,000 rounds of ammunition. 
For the last three matches, at the request 
of the team, Frank E. Carter, a marks- 
man of national reputation, coached the 
men in the secrets known only to the 
past masters of the science—for it is a 
science—of expert rifle shooting. There 
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is a fascination about the sport of indoor 
rifle shooting which can only be under- 
stood by those who take active part in it. 
Big game hunters and shotgun experts, 
if they will give it a fair trial, will get 
much enjoyment from it and will learn 
many things which they did not know 
before. 

The National Rifle Association gives 
a cup to the winning team, in addition 
to medals for the members of the first 
three teams. Compared with other na- 
tions, the United States Govt. has been 
a little slow in encouraging the devel- 
opment of good shooting. The best ma- 
terial is here in the shape of men and 
weapons, and it is to be regretted that 
in the past the efforts of our National 
Guard have been directed more towards 
drill-hall tactics than towards efficient 
marksmanship. Basit C. p’Easum. 


ARKANSAS GAME LAWS. 





In many respects ours is a great game 
State—from the Ozarks on the north- 
west, where the cottontail and Bob 
White are supreme, to the Sunken Lands 
on the east, the home of the swamp rab- 
bit and the fleet-footed deer. Yet the 
increasing extermination of game ought 
to be such a shock to our sportsmenlike 
sensibilities as would compel us to 
awake from our seeming lethargy, to ex- 
change the mantle of inertia for the 
sword and shield of true Knights in a 
fight to the finish for the protection of 
our gagne. 

For many of us the annual camp hunt 
of the past two seasons was a source of 
painful disappointment; and unless a 
radical reformation be soon made in our 
game statutes, future hunts will consist 
largely in recalling pleasant memories 
from the dying embers of once happy 
days. 

In a State like ours (where there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres which it 
will take years to reclaim and settle up), 
the question of big-game protection 
should especially have prompt attention. 























Unless this be done, sportsmen have no 
alternative except to buy up large tracts 
of land for game preserves, as has al- 
ready been done in the case of the Wap- 
pannocka, Minnesha and Big Lake 
Hunting Clubs—in none of which can 
membership now be purchased. 

Out of the labyrinth of our poor game 
laws we have one good measure that 
may prove the guide-post in future legis- 
lation—namely, the law that forbids the 
sale of game. We say “ forbids” in- 
stead of “ prohibits,” because it will ever 
remain the former, so long as we fail to 
have Game Wardens who can be re- 
moved at will, instead of our present 
Sheriffs and Constables, who are elected 
by the people and who are afraid to 
make arrests for petty offences, because 
they fear the “ good people ” will cut off 
their political heads at the ballot box. 

The law that subjects a non-resident 
to a $50 fine for each day that he hunts in 
Arkansas, is poor policy. A great num- 
ber do not heed this in the least, so long 

. as they have a friend who has a friend 
among us; still, the non-resident feels a 
little restless and it certainly throws a 
wet blanket upon the pleasures he might 
otherwise enjoy. 

It is a source of much regret to many 
that our last Legislature failed to enact 
the far-reaching game law which was 
introduced in the Senate last March, as 
the bill partook of many of the best fea- 
tures now in vogue in other States. 
Some will ask, What is the cause for 
non-action along this line? The answer 
is that the legislator, sent up from his 
county, places lecal issues above any 
general bill. And this applies with es- 
pecial force to our game laws. Thus, 
many counties have different game laws, 
because a member will vote for any local 
issue for his friend in the other county 
and vice versa. Yet, when a general 
game law is introduced, a howl goes up 

from every quarter to cut out this or 

strike out that. And the result is, if a 

legislator desires his general game law 
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passed, he will have about nine-tenths of 
the counties exempted from the bill. 
And thus it is that, unless great pressure 
be brought to bear on the Legislature by 
the concerted action of all our sports- 
men, the status of Arkansas game pro- 
tection will remain about as it has been 
in the past. Atvin S. Irsy. 
Black Rock, Arkansas. 


VERMONT NOTES. 








THE opening day dawned clear and 
bright, up here among the Vermont hills. 
It was so cold that no one expected a 
big haul of trout and some indeed de- 
cided to postpone their trip until warmer 
weather. The weather grew steadily 
warmer, however, and those that went 
returned with good strings. The writer 
caught 33 that just filled the basket. 


* * * 


Ow1nc to the warm weather which we 
had during April, the season is rather 
more advanced than usual. Trees are well 
leaved out and grass from 6 to 8 inches 
high. Birds of all kinds are abundant. 
I counted 29 different species in the 
seven hours I was out. A day on a 
Vermont trout stream is always enjoy- 
able, for there are many things to inter- 
est one when there comes a lull in the 
fishing. 

*x* * * 

Two veteran anglers, who visited 
Ticklenecked Pond on the 14th, took 
away a fine string of pike and pickerel. 
The Connecticut River is also a favorite © 
place for black and rock bass. 


* * * 


THE brooks in this locality have been 
well stocked this spring. The Caledonia 
Forest and Stream Club has already 
done much in this direction and aims to 
do much more. Come to Vermont for 


your outing and take away a load of 
satisfaction. 


W. DustIN WHITE. 
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EDITORIAL. 





EDWARD THE KING. 

It behooves this journal, in common 
with every reputable journal of the 
whole world, to voice its tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of the late king. 
His kingly qualities and exalted states- 
manship are matters of imperishable his- 
tory—the pride of Englishmen wherever 
found and the admiration of the world. 
But it is by recalling his unofficial, manly 
deeds and human traits that the popular 
heart is warmed and he will be remem- 
bered as a genuine man among men. 
Among crowned heads and in govern- 
ment circles throughout the world he 
will be missed as an advocate of peace 
and the brotherhood of nations, but the 
impress of his strong, brief reign will 
long abide, and his character as man and 
king will be found worthy of emulation. 
By his death society’s world is under 
shadow, not alone because he and his 
royal family were the very center of 
English society, and custom imposes a 
certain period of mourning, but because 
friendship for the dead monarch was 
personal and genuine and grief at his 
comparatively early death is deep and 
sincere. In the outdoor world it will be 
remembered that King Edward was, 
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throughout his whole life, the enthusias- 
tic patron of all manly sports, encourag- 
ing all outdoor recreations whose trend 
was toward the development of brawn 
and brain. That as a schoolboy he was 
ever an ardent participant in the games 
of the day, and as king was an enthusias- 
tic patron of the golf links and cricket 
field. That it was his delight to be just 
a man and commune with Nature under 
the open and the sky. While his ex- 
ploits, when Prince of Wales, both in the 
local hunting field or in pursuit of big 
game in Asia, are interesting reading in 
the English history of outdoor life, and 
are still remembered with enthusiasm by 
the older English sportsmen. Because of 
such things there is a fraternal claim; 
the world of recreation feels the loss of 
a true friend, and forth from its sylvan 
fastnesses comes the sorrowing spirit of 
Good-fellowship to cast a modest wreath 
of amaranth upon the bier of a great 
king, a warm-hearted, kindly man and 
generous friend. 


VALUE OF OUR WILD BIRDS. 








In a recent address, Wm. L. Finley 


‘of the National Association of Audubon 


Societies declares that, without’ the help 
of our wild birds, farming would be im- 
possible ; and that, with the great handi- 
cap of bird destruction in our present 
day, the loss from insect and rodent 
pests in the United States, during the 
past year amounted to $800,000,000. 
This loss can be reduced, only when a 
public sentiment is aroused for proper 
bird protection. The practical farmer 
cannot afford to ignore the relations 
which wild birds bear to his crops. They 
are a part of the natural resources of any 
farm, and the farmer will prosper in 
proportion as he encourages these extra 
hands that Nature has given him. It is 
plainly Mr. Finley’s desire to awaken a 
sentiment in favor of better bird protec- 
tion and we regret that lack of space 
will not allow of its full publication here. 
We may, however, offer a part of the 
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lecturer’s testimony touching the as- 
tounding capacity of our wild birds for 
the destruction of the pests of field, 
orchard and forest. Mr. Finley says: 
“While the value of the birds to the 
farmer and orchardist has for years been 
recognized, it is believed by the authori- 
ties that their importance in preserving 
the forests is not generally known. Ac- 
cording to a recent Government report, 
insects alone cause an annual loss to the 
trees of the country of over a hundred 
million dollars. On the oak alone, 400 
species of insects prey constantly. On 
the willow, 186 such species constantly 
attempt its destruction ; on the pine, 165; 
on the hickory, 170; on the birch, 105; 
and on the elm, 80. Careful analyses of 
the stomachs of thousands of wood- 
peckers, titmice, creepers, kinglets, wood 
warblers, wrens, fly-catchers and other 
birds of the woods show that their con- 
stant labor is to consume these devastat- 
ing insects. 

3irds police the earth and air and 
without their services the farmer would 
be helpless. Larks, wrens and thrushes 
search the ground for grubs and insects. 
The food of the meadow larks consists 
of 75 per cent. of injurious insects and 
I2 per cent. of weed seed, showing that 
it is a bird of great economic value. 
Sparrows, finches and quail eat a large 
amount of weed seed. Practically all the 
food of the tree-sparow consists of seed. 
Examinations by Prof. Beal of the Bio- 
logical Survey show that a single tree- 
sparrow will.eat a quarter of an ounce 
of weed seed daily. In a State the size 
of lowa, tree-sparrows alone will con- 
sume more than eight hundred tons of 
weed seed annually. This, with the work 
of other seed-eating birds, saves the 
farmer an immense amount of work. 

The valuable service which birds ren- 
der about the farm is shown most strik- 
ingly in places where insects and rodents 
have become so numerous as to destroy 
crops. Birds collect in such places, and, 
by giving their whole time to hunting 
these insects, become the most valuable 


assistants the farmer can have. A few 
years ago a large apple orchard in Cen- 
tral Illinois was attacked by canker 
worms. Prof. S. A. Forbes spent two 
seasons in this locality, studying bird 
life. He examined the stomachs of 36 
different species of birds and found that 
72 per cent. of them were eating canker 
worms. Taken as a whole, 36 per cent. 
of the food of all the birds of the locality 
consisted of these worms. Out of a 
flock of 35 cedar waxwings, seven were 
killed and examined. With the excep- 
tion of a few small beetles, these birds 
were living entirely on canker worms. 
By actual count, he found from 70 to Io1 
worms in the stomachs of each of these 
birds. If we assume that each waxwing 
ate 100 worms a day—a very low esti- 
mate—the flock of 30 were destroying 
3,000 a day; or during the month when 
caterpillars were out, a flock of 30 wax- 
wings would eat 90,000. 

A number of years ago blackbirds 
were exceedingly abundant in Eastern 
Nebraska. They were so plentiful that 
the farmers believed they were damag- 
ing crops. They began poisoning the 
birds. . A single grain of corn soaked in 
strichnine was enough to kill a black- 
bird. In the years that followed, great 
numbers of these and other birds were 
destroyed during the spring and fall. At 
the same time thousands of quail, prairie- 
chickens and other game birds were 
killed in every county to supply the mar- 
ket. As the birds began to disappear, 
swarms of locusts took their place. 
These insects hatched out in countless 
numbers and began devastating crops. 
Few fields of grain escaped damage; 
many were entirely destroyed. Where 
blackbirds, quail, prairie-chickens, plover 
and other birds remained, they took to 
living entirely on locusts. 

When the Mormons first settled in 
Utah, black crickets came in myriads 
from the mountains and would have de- 
stroyed the crops, had it not been for the 
gulls that came by thousands from the 
surrounding lakes. At that time the 
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settlers around Salt Lake regarded the 
advent of the birds as a Heaven-sent 
miracle, and ever since the gull has been 
esteemed as almost a sacred bird by the 
Mormons. 

Mr. Finley next takes up the slaughter 
of the terns and gulls. Some years ago 
a hunter along the Massachusetts coast 
shot some terns and sent the plumage to 
a New York milliner. The tern is a 
bird that is sometimes called the sea- 
swallow or summer gull. Its plumage is 
as delicate as its flight is graceful. The 
long-pointed wings and tail feathers of 
these birds at once became stylish. 
“Send more tern wings. Can pay cash 
for all you forward,” the telegram ran. 
Never had there been such a slaughter 
of birds in this country. At Cobb’s 
Island, Virginia, one of the baymen said 
1,400 terns were killed in a single day 
and 40,000 were shot during the sum- 
mer. In two or three seasons the well- 
known bird colonies along our Atlantic 
Coast became a thing of the past. 

The paper shows an appalling destruc- 
tion of useful birds in recent years and 
sounds warning after warning against 
its continuance. 


_— 


NOTES ON LABRADOR INDIANS. 








From Dr. Grenfell’s Book on Labra- 
dor. Recently published by The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

Their hunting lands are held by indi- 
vidual hunters, and are passed down 
from one generation to another by cus- 
toms of inheritance, similar to our own. 
The hunting naturally descends upon 
some man of active age. If a daughter 
is married, the young husband may suc- 
ceed to the lands. Surviving parents, or 
even more distant relatives, have by 
common right, their place in the lodge. 
In fact, all must be taken care of in 
some way in one lodge or another. 
About the hunters group the dependent 
ones—widows and orphans and incapaci- 
tated ; none is denied his right. Infringe- 
ments upon each other’s hunting grounds 
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are probably no more frequent than the 
cutting of timber on another’s land in 
civilization. The restraint of Indians in 
such matters is far beyond that of more 
advanced races. In passing across an- 
other’s ground, which may take some 
days, the traveler has the right to take 
enough game for subsistence, but not to 
hunt fur, or to accumulate a stock of 
provisions. 

Although well off for guns, the chief 
means of support of the Chimo Indians 
are those of the pre-historic period. In 
favorable years the deer-spear alone fur- 
nishes the main living. When the great 
migration is on, hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of caribou are speared on the 
lake and river crossings, without the 
firing of a shot. The smaller game and 
birds are taken largely in snares and 
wooden traps. Nets of their own mak- 
ing, either of sinew or twine, are their 
most dependable means—rarely failing 
for long of taking food during a large 
part of the year. Even in the last 
months of winter (the time of graver 
straits) they rest their forlorn hope, not 
on the’ gun or steel trap or fishing gear 
of trade, but on the unfailing wooden 
hook of ancient days. 

All in all, the life of these people re- 
mains singularly unchanged. It may be 
doubted whether another such survival 
of the purely primitive hunter, at the 
same time of so high a personality as 
that of the savage of temperate America, 
is to be found in any part ‘of the world. 
The caribou are to them what the buffalo 
were to the Indians of the Plains. So 
long as continue the migrations, the old- 
time ways will prevail. 


a 


THE PINEHURST mid-winter handicap 
attracted the usual string of expert shots 
this year. Dr. Culver of New York City 
carried off the laurels from a field of 
keen competition—scoring 94 ex 100 
from the 18-yard mark. He shot an 
L. C. Smith gun, fitted with the Hunter 
one-trigger attachment. 
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FLY FISHING ALL THE TIME 





On the South Fork of the South 
Platte, about 50 miles from Denver, is 
the place known as Decker’s Springs. 
Above it, on the same stream, is the 
great Cheesman Lake—an artificial res- 
ervoir made by building a dam across 
the cafion at that point. On this great 
lake a small service steamer plies, and 
at times is seven miles from the dam. 


Cheesman Lake holds enough water to 
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always, clear and low, and the trout rise 
to the fly on the first day of the open 
season (June 1). There is no other 
place in the Rocky Mountains, unless in 
lakes, where this is the case. 

Our picture shows the wide, sandy bed 
of the river and foot-bridges crossing it. 
These could not exist but for the fact 
that most of the water of the South 
Platte fork is held in the Cheesman 
reservoir. 

One man from Denver caught 80 trout 











DECKER’S SPRINGS.——South Fork or South Platte. 


Photo by L. C. McCLURE, Denver, Colo. 





supply Denver for three years and the 
water-shed about it is owned and pa- 
trolled by the Denver Union Water Co. 

At one side of the dam a spillway or 
conduit draws off the water for the use 
of the great city below. There is sel- 
dom any water allowed to flow over the 
dam, but enough escapes and flows from 
small tributaries and springs to make a 
respectable stream of the South Fork 
at Decker’s. There the river is almost 


on Memorial Day (the Game Wardens 
having agreed to allow fishing on that 
holiday) and some German trout of 4 
pounds weight were taken. 

The place is 18 miles by wagon from 
the Colorado & Southern station at 
South Platte, but is full of fishermen 
always the day before fishing begins. 
This is the first picture ever published of 
this resort, where there are several fine 
mineral springs. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 














Mr. Browne’s all too short article in 
the May issue, In Pennsylvania’s Game- 
land, took the writer back 23 years, 
when, as a boy just out of college, he 
passed the examinations and received an 
appointment as teacher of a mountain 
public school in the Blue Ridge. The 
railroad passing within a few miles of 
my boarding house was still something 
of a novelty. Indeed, I met people up 
there who had never traveled on a steam 
car and a few who had never had curios- 
sity or opportunity perhaps to even look 
at such a thing. I lived that fall and 
winter with an old fellow who spent 
most of his time in the woods and his 
big family of boys and girls took me in 
as a member of the inner circle without 
any ceremony. Forest, everywhere ; squir- 
rels, wild turkey, ruffed grouse, rabbits, 
wild cats, red and grey foxes, raccoons 
and opossums, rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads were to be found without much 
exertion. Twelve foxhounds, one non- 
descript dog that hunted anything and 
could whip anything that would stop 
to fight with him, and two small dogs 
(presumably terriers) that were used to 
tree squirrels by day and run a coon out 
of the rocks at night, constituted a by 
no means unimportant part of the family. 
Just imagine a lad, still in his teens, 
turned loose in such environment with 
his first shotgun and a salary as a bona- 
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fide teacher of the young idea. The lit- 
tle old log schoolhouse was about two 
miles from home, located on the road 
along which General Lee’s troops re- 
treated after the terrible three-day bat- 
tle at Gettysburg, and I found a musket 
bullet once that was probably dropped by 
one of the veterans in grey passing 
through that country 13 years before. 
What tales that piece of lead could have 
told, if gifted with speech! That whole 
country was filled with relics of war. I 
rode 15 miles every month to collect 
my munificent salary of $25, on a mili- 
tary saddle and using a military bridle 
and bit, both found on the field after the 
battle. The blankets that covered my 
bed were also loot from the same place. 


* * * * 


RUFFED grouse were shot by making 
a hiding place near where the birds were 
known to be feeding on wild grapes or 
green-briar berries and were worth as 
much as 75 cts. per pair in trade at the 
country store, but all other game sup- 
plied the table. Coons and possums were 
hunted at night with the dogs, their hides 
being carefully tanned by a process that 
prevented the ravages of moths. At the 
close of the season the women made 
them up into carriage robes that brought 
excellent prices. Foxes were hunted with 
the same dogs during the day, the known 
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runways being watched and the fox shot 
as it crossed. Wild cats, while not nu- 
merous, could be heard once in a while 
as I came home from school in the after- 
noon. We killed two that winter, one 
being killed in fair fight by the dog men- 
tioned above; the other was shot out of 
a tree. 
* * * * 

Tue Thanksgiving ménu of that year 
included wild turkey stuffed with chest- 
nuts, squirrels, rabbits and a big pie with 
30b Whites instead of pigeons as a part 
of its contents. Ham (home cured) and 
a piece of boiled beef with various vege- 
tables completed the list. The beef was 
taken from the hindquarter of a steer, 
offered as a prize for a shooting match 
with rifles. Each entry paid a dollar for 
the privilege of shooting three shots at a 
nail driven into a shingle, which was then 
fastened on a tree that had a smooth 
surface cut on it with an axe. The fir- 
ing line was 48 paces from the mark and 
the contestants were permitted to put 
white paint on the nail head if they so 
desired. The distance of each bullet hole 
from the nail was carefully measured 
with a string and the man with the short- 
est string for his three shots had first 
choice of the four quarters. After the 
beef was distributed in order to the sev- 
eral winners, the next shortest string 
took the hide and tallow and the next 
was allowed to take the lead shot into 
the tree. The rifles used were the old- 
time long-barreled squirrel rifles, shoot- 
ing a round ball of about .32 calibre. 
Nearly every rifle had a tin shield over 
the entire upper half of the barrel to 
shade the sights, which were open, the 
front sight being a bead, and some had 
very fine locks that could be set so fine 
that a breath of air would almost let 
them off. My host, Uncle Billy as he 
was called by almost every one, was a 
noted riflé shot and at most of the local 
matches was only allowed to shoot once, 
but others with less skill and not win- 
ning a place were permitted to re-enter, 
some twice, and others as many times as 
they had dollars. 
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In the dining room of the dwelling 
was an enormous stone fireplace which 
took a log 6 feet long into its capacious 
depths, and, while lamps were used, for 
the most part we played seven-up at 
night by firelight. There being no other 
heat in the house, it was tolerably cold 
dressing in the morning and everybody 
used to make a break for the-fire as soon 
as possible after getting out of bed. 

* * * * 

MouNTAIN air and constant exercise 
created a tremendous appetite, which was 
satisfied, after the game season was over, 
with the best of salt and smoked pork, 
bread made of flour ground in an old- 
time mill and baked in an outdoor brick 
oven, canned vegetables and preserves, 
with wild honey instead of molasses. For 
lunch each day I carried two enormous 
sandwiches with cold boiled salt pork, 
bacon or preserves; sometimes one of 
each. Arriving at the school, I had my 
wood supply for the day to cut in lengths 
suitable for what was then called a ten- 
plate stove, holding chunks about two 
feet long. One of the larger girls swept 
the one room out every day, for which 
she was paid 50 cts. a month, but I pre- 
ferred to cut my own wood, which was 
hauled nearby in generous quantity. The 
desk had four tall slender legs and was 
mounted on a small platform; behind it 
the teacher was mounted on a high stool. 
It was supposed to be a joke to cut 
nearly through each leg of this stool and 
dump the teacher on the floor. This had 
been done to my predecessor, who was 
an ancient maiden and near-sighted. Her 
fall was said to have been exceedingly 
funny—to the assembled scholars. My 
stool was not touched but the stove-pipe 
was clogged with sod and the fire failing 
to burn properly was thought funny also. 
As I let the fire go out entirely and did 
not search for the trouble until after 
school was out, sitting in a cold room 
was not such a joke, after all. Then the 
spelling bee! One every month. The 
men folks brought the entire family as a 
rule, and I once saw a nursing mother 
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spell down a line of opponents, the baby 
calmly tending to business while. its 
mother put the letters together. It was 
my job to give out the words, for it 
would not have been dignified to stand 
up with the rest and—miss a word. Uncle 
Billy and his good old wife are dead 
these many years and his family married 
and scattered. Everywhere there are 
cottages, where in those days was a wil- 
derness and but a few miles from where 
I lived is now located one of the largest 
sanitariums for consumptives in the 
United States. The game has gone for 
the most part and little is left but the 
grand scenery to remind one of the old 


days. 
* * * oe 


ALL seasons are one to the camera 
fiend; but now that Summer is fairly 
with us, and Dame Nature has dressed 
for the occasion, there is an additional 
lure drawing those whose life is spent 
in the city to the suburbs and country. 
The ubiquitous trolley, gridironing the 
country in every direction, affords a 
cheap and convenient means of transpor- 
tation to distant points where the camera 
can be used in collecting souvenirs of 
natural beauty that will be of interest 
when snow flies again. 


* * * * 


Mr. ROooseEvELt’s interesting articles 
describing his African experiences have 
been illustrated by photographs taken on 
the spot, and many articles as well as 
books have appeared recently devoted to 
the description of big-game, hunted en- 
tirely with the camera. Many of my 
readers will remember the wonderful 
photographs of American big game, 
taken by Wallihan of Colorado, several 
years ago. So far as I know, this gentle- 
man was.the pioneer who first showed 
what could be done along this line, and, 
while few of us will ever have the op- 
portunity of penetrating the wilds in 
search of big game, one does not have to 
go far from home to find bird life that 
well repays the skillful use of the camera. 
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THE advent of the Colt Police Positive 
.22 calibre revolver is of more than pass- 
ing importance at the present time, in 
that this calibre is becoming a great fav- 
orite with those who have hitherto clung 
to the military revolver, first, last and 
all the time. The Colt people are keenly 
alert to gather in all that may enable 
them to satisfy the demands of their cus- 
tomers, and this new model represents all 
the distinguishing features of other 
models—the jointless, solid frame, swing- 
out cylinder, positive lock.and the famous 
Colt grip, with a 6-inch barrel and re- 
movable front-sight blade, fastened with 
a screw. .The new weapon is bored to 
use the .22 W. R. F. cartridge, which 
it will be remembered has inside lubri- 
cation and, while not as cheap as the 
ordinary cartridge, is not so expensive 
as the service charge for the .38 or .45 
military revolver. 

* * a * 

So long as the Ideal Mfg. Co. is in 
business, there is no reason why any oe 
with ordinary deftness and intelligence 
can not re-load his own cartridges and 
turn out reliable ammunition, but there 
are many who do not care to take the 
time for such work, and to these the 
cheap .22 cartridge is a boon, especially 
when shot from a revolver fully capable 
of making possibles—if you can hold 
straight enough. In this connection it is 
only fair to state that the Smith & Wes- 
son Co. also make a .22 calibre revolver 
(Model 1902) which, with a 3%-inch 
barrel and shooting the .22 Smith & Wes- 
son cartridge, is as accurate and hard- 
hitting a weapon as can be found any- 
where. Both these revolvers are espe- 
cially adapted for the use of women, and 
the Colt offers a model as near like a 
military revolver as possible. For indoor 
practice the results would be practically 
the same as those obtained with the 
weapon of larger calibre and greater re- 
coil. It must always be taken into con- 
sideration that the main element of wild 
shots in revolver shooting is improper 
pressure of the trigger; another factor 
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is barrel canting, due to improper grip 
of the handle. Both these faults can be 
corrected with a .22 calibre revolver as 
well as with the .38 or .45, and, once 
overcome, the recoil and its effects are 
more readily learned than when consid- 
ered with the above-mentioned ele- 
mentary faults. Similarity of trigger 
pull should always be considered in the 
case of two revolvers of different calibre 
being used for practice, and this ought 
to be regulated at the factory. 


* * * * 


A sHoRT paragraph in last month’s 
issue of this magazine called attention to 
a matter meriting a scare-head and capi- 
tal letters. This note mentioned the ne- 
cessity for care in the disposal of cigar 
ends as well as the last remnants of one’s 
pipe, lest a fire be started in the woods. 
Uncle Sam’s forest rangers are always 
on the lookout to prevent forest fires; 
notices are posted everywhere in forest 
reservations ; but, in spite of all this, the 
annual loss from forest fires is something 
appalling. Man must have fire; men 
will smoke; and it is much less trouble 
to extinguish the last remnants of fire 
after use than it is to stop a fire once 
started in the woods. 

* * * & 

Tue big long-legged bullfrog will soon 
be in season, affording excellent sport 
for a small-calibered rifle. It takes a keen 
eye to find these old fellows, who are past 
masters in the art of sitting still until dis- 
covered and then disappearing under 
water. The bright yellow spot just back 
of the head makes a good point of aim 
but Froggy must be killed or he will be 
lost, anyhow. 

* * * * 


In some States the game laws will per- 
mit woodcock shooting this month; in 
others the season opens in July. This 
bird is rapidly becoming extinct and all 
Summer shooting should be stopped; but 
so long as the non-shooting public de- 
mand woodcock as a table delicacy, just 


so long the slaughter will proceed. Birds 
shot in and out of season will be careful- 
ly put in cold storage, ready for sale 
when the price is high. Time was when 
woodcock could be found in the Fall, 
while hunting Bob White, but it is rare 
nowadays to find and kill one, and, as 
to making a bag of such birds, that time 
has gone. Man, the great destroyer, 
takes no heed of the future. Our chil- 
dren will have to seek the museums to 
find a specimen and all that will be left 
of the past will be printed stories of days 
afield when our dearly loved Philohela 
Minor was killed over pointer or setter. 


* * * * 
THE spirit of competition adds much 
to the life of all sports. For several 


‘years there has been an earnest effort 


made in many of our larger cities to have 
the police trained in the use of the re- 
volver, with gratifying results. Some few 
teams, representing certain cities, have 
had contests between themselves ; but un- 
til recently no concerted effort has been 
made to bring together a number of such 
teams for competition with the revolver. 
The Ohio State Rifle Association has 
made the first move by preparing for a 
national police revolver team match at 
Camp Perry, during the month of Aug- 
ust, as a part of its regular program. The 
Colt Firearms Co. has offered a hand- 
some trophy to go to the winning team 
and there will be other individual 
matches open to the officers, who in 
their official capacity are second only to 
the National Guard as guardians of the 
peace. The idea has been well received 
by the authorities of several cities and it 
is probable that enough teams will be 
present to make the contest interesting. 
The value of such contests cannot be 
over-estimated, and, as policemen get 
very little chance for a vacation and 
travel, such a trip at the expense of the 
State should prove both educational and 
enjoyable. 
Sam’. J. Fort, M.D. 
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It will interest American anglers to hear that, 
during the coming season, some new regulations, 
affecting them and other foreign visitors, will 
be rigidly enforced in Newfoundland. Last fall, 
His Excellency the Governor, in council, appointed 
a Game and Inland Fisheries Board, consisting 
of about a dozen gentlemen representative of 
both the shooting and fishing interests of the 
country. Hitherto game and fish received but 
scant attention, and consequently many abuses 
crept in, and reports of indiscriminate slaughter 
of both caribou and salmon, were frequent during 
the season. The Board is composed of enthu- 
siastic sportsmen, who have set themselves serious- 
ly to work to remedy existing abuses, and to 
formulate new rules for the better protection of 
fish and game. 

The guides and wardens, who, under the old 
regulations, only attended to their duties in a des- 
ultory fashion, will in the future be properly 
organized and supervised. Three traveling Su- 
pervisors have been appointed, to see that the war- 
dens do their duty, and to report and prosecute 
all persons guilty of a breach of the game laws. 
A rule affecting American anglers is the so-called 
rod tax. This is a fee of $10, that during the 
coming season will be levied on all visiting 
anglers. It is not really a rod tax at all but a 
fee payable in order that outside fishermen may 
procure a license to fish. Having procured this 
license, an angler may bring one or a dozen rods 
if he chooses, and it doesn’t cost him more or 
less, and he may fish for salmon, ounauiche, sea 
trout or brook trout, in any river, lake or pond 
in the island, except those reserved for propaga- 
tion purposes. 

Thus it will be seen that the fishing is as abso- 
lutely free as it has always been. Except for one 
or two small ponds, reserved for the propagation 
of rainbow and other trout, there are no reserved 
waters in Newfoundland. No one, either by right 
of oceupation, leasehold charge, rental or other- 
wise, has any prescriptive or exclusive right to 
any fishing waters in the Island. 

It is hoped that the sum accruing from licenses, 
when added to the annual Government grant, 
will be sufficient to protect the salmon rivers, in 
such a manner that improvement in the fishery 
will be noticeable, even during the coming season. 

For years several of the principal streams have 
been netted at the mouth—thus preventing all 
large fish and many smaller ones from ascending. 
This netting business will be carefully looked 
into and those affecting the migration of salmon 
to their spawning grounds will be removed. 

Heretofore many wardens acted as guides, and 
paid more attention to guiding than to protecting 
the waters, supposed to be in their keeping. In 
the future wardens will have to camp on the 
rivers over which they have jurisdiction, and de- 
vote their best efforts to compel observance of 
the law. The Supervisors will see to it that the 
wardens do their duty. 

We have probably the best angling in the 
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world, notwithstanding the fact that for years the 
waters have been subject to every kind of abuse. 
The visiting anglers were not blameless in the 
matter of abusing the rivers. Some of them, the 
last two seasons, were reported for catching large 
numbers of salmon and sea trout and leaving 
them to rot on the river bank! 

Just as I got thus far, a friend ran in, to call 
me out to see some Loch Leven trout, which were 
displayed by a countryman outside the building. 
They were magnificent fish—fat, well developed 
and beautifully colored. I stuck a steelyard into 
one, and it weighed exactly 10 Ibs. He had seven 
or eight fish and they made a grand show. He 
told me he had just sold one weighing 15 Ibs. 
I never saw such large and beautiful trout before. 
Most of the Loch Levens caught around here 
formerly were slinks, but of late they have be- 
come almost as pretty a fish as the rainbows. 
[hey certainly have improved wonderfully in ap- 
pearance during the last 10 years. Any angler 
requiring reliable and official information, should 
write J. W. Mercer, Secy. Game and Inland Fish- 
eries Board, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. W. J. CARROLL. 
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FRANK FROMM, who recently became national 
indoor pistol champion by scoring 99 out of a 
possible 100 at 20 yds., was high man in the three 
events of the U. 8. Revolver Association matches 
recently given by the Spokane Rifle and Revolver 
Club. He made a mark of 453 in the revolver 
shoot. This is three points higher than the score 
which won the Championship of the United States 
last year. In the pistol shoot, Fromm scored 446, 
or 10 points below the mark with which he won 
the event last year. He scored 180 in the rapid- 
fire revolver event. In the pistol competition the 
other scores were as follows: Bartholomew, 417; 
Rush, 412; Stansbury, 386; Rapp, 337. The pistol 
event ended with the following scores: Stans- 
bury, 418; Rush, 413, and Rapp, 391. In the 
pocket revolver competition the contestants finished 
in the following order: Bartholomew, 123; Fin- 
kelson, 121; Barrier, 116; Rapp, 104; Dirking, 
83; Whitney, 83. Fred Merrill made the first 
perfect score ever registered in Spokane, scoring 
250 in 10 shots with a .22 calibre rifle. He shot 
off-hand. Merrill also broke the club record for 
100 shots by making 2,464 out of a possible 2,500 
in the limit number of shots taken. Both marks 
are records for Spokane. 

an 

‘‘T am greatly obliged to Sports AFIELD for 
giving me the desired information about deer 
skins,’’ writes C. H. Edmondson of Cananea, 
State of Sonora, Mexico. ‘‘Our town is a mining 
camp of some 5,000 people, and is nicely situated 
in a partially level country. Chihuahua is over 
100 miles, across country, and some 300 miles by 
rail—going by way of El Paso. Hermosillo, the 
State capital, is 75 miles distant. Lots of deer 
hunting here; also javalinos (wild hogs), and, 
further south, bear, wild turkeys and smaller 
game.’’ 
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SOME IOWA GAME MEMORIES. 


In Iowa, lovely Iowa—land of corn and hogs, 
where the festive prairie-chicken and quail are 
almost a thing of the past—it is somewhat com- 
forting to think that it was not always so. Most 
of the game is gone; but sports and sportsmen 
still grow in this favored locality, else such world 
champions as Fred Gilbert and Frank Gotch would 
not claim Iowa as their natal State. Both live, 
when at home, within 100 miles of where the fol- 
lowing poem was written. It is not a literary mas- 
terpiece, but the average reader will be able to 
appreciate the spirit of its author, just the same. 
Here it is, just as it was written 18 years ago by 
N. B. Paine, now deceased: 


How swarmed the game along the Boone, 
And only forty years ago! 

Otter, beaver, lynx and coon, 
And straggling herds of buffalo. 


’Twas here the eagles built their nests— 
That vandal hands destroyed so soon— 
High in the oak ’bove all the rest 
That towered above the banks of Boone. 


And so we called it Eagle Grove, 

With Black Rush Slough and dark lagoon, 
Because the mighty birds of Jove 

Reared their young eagles on the Boone! 

Lu Verne, Iowa. Burt STONE. 


A REMARKABLE HOUND. 


John T. Woods of near Woodburn—one of the 
best dog fanciers in the State, who for 40 years 
has had the best hunting dogs to be found any- 
where—has a hound with a scent a year long. 
Col. Deitz proves this as follows: One spring, 
Mr. Woods was plowing, when this hound started a 
fox in the brush. The fox ran down a furrow on 























“ALONG THE BANKS OF BOONE.”——Scene in Wright County, Iowa. 


Photo by BURT STONE, Lu Verne, Iowa. 


The moose had left quite oft his horns 
Along the winding banks of Boone; 

But elk and deer with speckled fawns 
Were plenty as the flowers of June. 


Here timber wolves howled doleful tune 
To prairie wolves on winter nights; 
While in the timber on the Boone 
The wild cats screamed and had their fights. 


Here slick coyotes sang their song 
And Reynard bayed the silent moon; 
Big hooting owls, all night long, 
Made music on the banks of Boone. 


While, nestling near the banks of Boone, 
Were teal and duck, brant, goose and swan, 
And cormorant and speckled loon 
And big white crane and pelican. 





the opposite turn and when Mr. Woods turned the 
next furrow he covered the fox’s tracks. The fol- 
lowing spring, when Mr. Woods turned up that 
furrow, the dog took up the scent that had been 
covered a year previous! If there are dogs foxier 
than this, we have yet to hear of them. John says 
he can prove this by Wm. Thomas.—Bunker Hill 
(Ills.) Gazette-News. 


<i 
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Wuen A. C. Coburn of Fort Simcoe, Wash., 
sent in to the Auditor of Yakima County a re- 
quest for bounty on 27 coyotes, accompanying the 
request with the necessary proof, the largest deal 
in coyote pelts from one person in several years 
was recorded. Coburn is an old-timer at the fort 
and a hunter and trapper. "ea got $54 for this 
season’s extra work. 
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From the New York Sun. 


Daybreak on de ole blue bay— 
Cum erlong, Sam and Remus! 
De tide am runnin’ flood today, 
So pull like Nicodemus! 
Pull to de aidge ob de long gill net 
When de fat white shad am stringin’, 
En lif’ dem up all drippin’ wet 
Wid de salt en seaweed clingin’! 


De big white shad, he swish and flap 
When he fin’s hisself in de old fish-trap; 
But de mo’ he fight, de mo’ he pull 

En still we fill dem hampers full. 

Big shad, li’] shad, buck shad, roe— 
Piled up high in de ole bateau! 


A lonely life de shad man lead, 
Out in his drif’ wood shanty, 
But his pipe en jug am all he need 
En his table nebbah scanty. 
Ob all de ketch he hes de pick 
To brown in his bacom spider. 
Oh, good Lawd! when de shad run thick, 
Ah wish mah mouf was wider! 


En still dem hampers full we fetch 
Till de buy boat cum en buy our ketch, 
Shad foh de rich man, shad foh de po’, 
Shad det’s high and shad det’s low. 
Ob all de bay fish to be had, 

De king ob all am de ole white shad! 


——_____. 


ITEMS OF- INTEREST. 





One of the largest elk ever killed in Shoshone 
County, Idaho, fell a victim to the rifle of Dr. 
W. E. Stewart on Slate creek during a hunt just 
ended. The elk weighed more than 1,000 lbs, and 
had even and well arched antlers. It was killed 
during a 12-days hunt and after a hard chase. 
Two deer were also taken by Dr. Stewart. 


THE ‘‘quality’’ of the Marlin trap gun was 
thoroughly demonstrated at the Patriot’s Day 
tournament of the Springfield (Mass.) Gun Club. 
W. B. Darton, shooting a Marlin trap gun, was 
high over all in a field of 47 shooters, with the 
excellent score of 187 ex 200—leading his nearest 
competitors by 10 birds. A. M. Arnold, who made 
second high amateur average at this tournament, 
also used a Marlin shotgun—his score being 167 
ex 200. 

* * a 

Ross’ MANGE PiLus are certainly a superior 
medicine for the alleviation and speedy cure of 
all canine skin ailments. Several prominent dog- 
men of our acquaintance, who have tried Mr. 
Ross’s specific on their dogs, write us that it does 
all that is claimed for it. It is entirely a veg- 


etable compound, is perfectly harmless and every 
dog lover will be gratified with the marked im- 
provement it produces in the health, appetite and 
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spirits of his pets. If your dog has any skin 
trouble, send for a box of these pills to the Mange 
Remedy Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

* * * 

FISHING AND HuNntTING—The Soo Line’s new 
book—is a large 60-page pamphlet descriptive of 
a thousand and more fishing and hinting resorts 
along the various branches of that railway in 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota. It contains, not only interesting 
historical and scenic descriptions of the States 
mentioned, but locates the best hunting and fish- 
ing grounds and describes every town and city 
upon the various routes—giving the angler or 
hunter much necessary and helpful information 
touching hotels and hotel expenses, transportation 
by team, boats and guides, as well as what kinds 
of fish or game may be found in each locality. 
The publication contains large double-page maps 
of the States mentioned, as well as a synopsis of 
the game laws of each, and on the whole is in- 
teresting and instructive. The angler or hunter 
in these localities will do well to add a copy of 
this pamphlet to an equipment that may contain 
many items that will prove less useful. A copy 
may be had by sending three 2-cent stamps to W. 
R. Calloway, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * * 


TuHos. A. EDISON, the electrical magician and 
wonder of the century, is out in Popular Elec- 
tricity with an interesting and somewhat astound- 
ing article under the above title. Mr. Edison 
says that, by 1925, there will be easily fifty bil- 
lions of money in the electrical service, and five 
times as many persons will then be employed in 
electricity as now. He declares that ‘‘there is 
absolutely no reason why horses should be allowed 
within the city limits, for, between the gasoline 
and electric car, no room is left for them. A 
higher public ideal of health and cleanliness is 
working toward such banishment swiftly; then 
we shall have decent streets instead of stables 
made up of cobblestones bordered by sidewalks.’’ 
This will seem radically cruel to a pleasant senti- 
ment in favor of our old and valued friend, the 
horse, but if Mr. Edison were to say that he was 
ready to dispense with the light and heat of the 
sun, he would still have hosts of followers. We 
understand from Mr. Edison’s article that the 
utility of electrical invention is still only in its 
infancy: that it is to do greater and still greater 
things for the human race. That recent inventions 
in electrical appliances are to cheapen the cost 
of living. That a method has been devised by 
which dwelling houses formerly costing as high 
as $50,000 may be erected at a cost of $1,200. 
And, besides, labor is to be lightened. ‘‘ Here- 
after motors will do all the chores and houses 
for plain folks at a comparatively small cost will 
be builded by the Edison system of moulds’’ is 
about the way Mr. Edison puts it. The article 
referred to is absorbingly interesting as well as 
profitably instructive and will be read with con- 
fidence that the author will eventually accom- 
plish that which he proposes to do. 
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Less Work— 


More Vacation Hours 


Good cooking for sharp appetites, in the house-boat—bungalow— 
camp, with a New Perfection Oil Cook-Stove. The perfect stove 
for summer in the home—cottage—anywhere. Easily portable. It 
broils and roasts, and, with the New Perfection Oven, bakes and 
roasts perfectly. Intense heat concentrated at the burners—nowhere 
else—kitchen not overheated. 


Convenient, cleanly, economical. Fuel obtainable everywhere. 
No smoke—no odor. No wood to chop—no coal to carry. The 


New Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


has a Cabinet Top with shelf for keeping plates and food hot; drop shelves for the coffee pot or 
saucepans, and nickeled towel racks. 

It has long turquoise-blue enamel chimneys. The nickel finish, with the bright blue of the 
chimneys, makes the stove very attractive and invites cleanliness. 

Made with |, 2 and 3 burners ; the 2 and 3-burner stoves can be had with or without Cabinet. 


Cautionary Note: Be sure you get this stove — see that the name-plate reads ‘“* NEW PERFECTION.” 
Every dealer everywhere; if not at yours, write for Descriptive Circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company | 


(Incorporated) 
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EPITOME OF AN ACTIVE LIFE. 


John H. Barlow was born in England in 1846, 
coming to tkis country when about one year old. 
His father-was a cotton weaver, so he naturally 
drifted to that work in this country. The cotton 
factories of 60 years ago worked extremely long 
hours and had in their employ very young chil- 
dren. At the age of 8 years, young Barlow went 
to work in a mill, continuing to work there until 
the breaking out of the Civil War, when both 
he and his father became soldiers—the senior Bar- 
low in the 30th U. 8. Infantry and his son in the 
14th U. 8. Infantry (regular service). From the 
age of 8 years until his enlistment in the Army, 
the number of hours worked per day in the cotton 
factory varied from 12 to 14. These early day 











JOHN H. BARLOW. 





experiences—wading through the snow, to be at 
the factory when the wheels started at 5; then 
going out to breakfast at half-past 6 and back 
again at 7, working until noon; then a half-hour 
for dinner and back again to the ceaseless grind 
until 6 and 7 o’clock—caused his sympathies to 
be always found on the side of the working man. 

On his return from service as a soldier, he at 
once recognized the fact that he was without a 
trade whereby he might earn a good livelihood; so 
he apprenticed himself to be a machinist. In 
1870 he went to New Haven, and soon after was 
employed by the Winchester Arms Company—work- 
ing in their regular machine shop, where the 
opportunities presented by the variety of mechani- 
eal work done at that great institution were 
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hungrily seized on by him. His executive ability 
was soon recognized by the Winchester Company, 
and he was given a contract, which he continued to 
hold until he resigned from their service. 

In the year 1884, on leaving the Winchester 
Company, he immediately commenced to work for 
himself—starting the manufacture of cartridge 
reloading implements under the name of the Ideal 
Manufacturing Co. He had had no previous train- 
ing for business, and found it a difficult matter 
to get the Trade to even look at his goods. Un- 
daunted, he immediately commenced to advertise, 
writing all his own advertisements—the wording 
of which was unique and original, showing the 
inventive mind back of them. He soon found 
that the Trade would not handle his goods at all, 
unless compelled to do so, and that it was up to 
him to cultivate an acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual shooters. This he did mainly through cor- 
respondence. He at once began reading sports- 
men’s magazines, writing to all interested shooters 
whose addresses could be found, and immediately 
commenced an interesting exchange of experiences 
that has continued throughout the past 26 years. 
It is safe to say that Mr. Barlow has written more 
personal letters to individual shooters in all parts 
of the world than any other man. His experience 
has always been on tap for those who were in 
want of it—thus building up a wide personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship among sportsmen in 
general. 

During the transition from black to the use of 
the present high-power smokeless powder, Mr. Bar- 
low has been the especial friend of thousands of 
shooters. While personally of a cheerful, optimistic 
and progressive nature, his business methods were 
of the old school, or, as he puts it, ‘‘ No school.’’ 
All bills were paid on Thursday of each week; 
he never in his life paid a bill with a note 
believing that cash payments by him and by those 
who dealt with him were the best form of 
‘‘eredit.’’ During the entire 26 years of his busi- 
niess life, we doubt if his bad debts would exceed, 
all told, #200. His family consists of three daugh- 
ters—all graduates of Smith College and musically 
inclined. In his home town Mr. Barlow stands 
for civie betterment, being a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Council of One Hun- 
dred and of the Civie Federation of the City of 
New Haven. Our friend is, in short, a good citi- 
zen, a good neighbor, and, lastly, a good fellow, 
and his many friends in the great Sportsman 
Brotherhood will, we believe, join us in the wish 
that he may long live to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor. ’ 


ie, 
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A DANGEROUS WEAPON. 








Two Irishmen were out hunting with one gun 
between them. The man with the gun saw a 
bird on a twig and took careful aim at it. 

‘*Por the love of heaven, Mike!’’ shouted the 
other hunter, ‘‘don’t shoot! The gun ain’t 
loaded.’’ 

‘¢T’ve got to!’’ yelled Mike. ‘‘The ‘bird won’t 
wait! ’’—Saturday Evening Post. 
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TEVENS 
“TRAPSHOOTER™ 


SIX SHOTS SOLID BREECH HAMMERLESS 


Designed to meet the game bird and trap requirements of those desiring 
not only a Repeating Shotgun which positively cannot be balked and which 
still is the quickest gun made, but one also that has that finish and careful 
attention to details which makes it individual arid distinctive—an index of the 
owner's personality and taste. 


Barrel of the Stevens ‘‘Trapshooter”’ is of compressed forged high-pressure 
steel, fitted with a hollow matted rib and matted receiver—making it a perfect 
**non-blurrable” sighting gun. 


Breech is a solid steel waltl—a wall free from all projections which might 
interfere with rapid and easy sighting. Gives absolute protection to the face. 


THE FASTEST REPEATING SHOTGUN MADE 


Made with a fancy stock; 30 inch barrel only; straight grip; checked grip 
and forearm slide; stock 14 inches in length; drop 214 inches at heel; 114 inches » 
at comb; weight 734 lbs ; no deviations. List price, $40.00. 


Also made to order as No. 525, with straight or pistol grip and reasonable 
options. List price, $50.00. 


OUR LINE—RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS, TELESCOPES. 


Send for ** Practical Pointers” on either Trap or Field or Target Shooting. 


J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 





Ip writing te Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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IN LOVING MEMORY OF SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (‘Mark Twain”). 











THE MAGIC RIVER.—wWhere the Old Pilot will Always Hold Sway. 


From a Drawing in the Cuicaco Dairy NEws. 


WOLF RUNS THROUGH TOWN. 


Last week, in the dusk of evening, a large 
timber wolf van through the city of Morrison, 
Ills., from north to south—a distance of some- 
thing over a mile. Although pursued, in the gath- 
ering darkness, by a number of men and boys, 
he outstripped his pursuers and safely reached 
the timber south of town. Although it is known 
that a few wolves still haunt the woods in this 
vicinity, and one is occasionall7 killed, this one 
seems to have been a stranger to the locality, 
being very much bewildered and correspondingly 
seared. It is thought that he may have been 
driven out by the forest fires in Wisconsin or per- 
haps frightened from his lair by Halley’s 
bugaboo. 





FIRST AID TO ILLITERATES, 


Uncle Joe Cannon had an amusing experience 
with a waiter in a Kansas City hotel during his 
last visit to that city. Being in no mood to select 
his dinner, he had tossed aside the ménu presented 
to him by his waiter, saying: ‘‘Bring me a good 
dinner.’’ Incidentally Uncle Joe slipped the man 
a big tip in advance. 

This repast proving satisfactory, the Speaker 
pursued the same plan during the remainder of his 
stay in Kansas City. As he was leaving, the servi- 
tor remarked earnestly as he helped him into his 
overcoat: ‘‘I beg yore pardon, sah; but when 
you or any of yore friends that can’t read come 
to Kansas City, just tell ’em to ask for Tom.’’— 
Bunker Hill (Ilis.) Gazette-News. 
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The Winning Crew 


Must have strong hearts and steady nerves, as well as strong 
muscles. 


The “shortness of breath’’ caused by coffee is a sign of weak 
heart. Athletes know it and they quit coffee and many use 


POSTUM 


It is made of wheat, skilfully roasted, including the bran-coat 
which Nature has stored with Phosphate of Potash for supplying 
the gray substance in brain and nerves. 


“’"There’s a Reason” for Postum 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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For fully 10 years, the fortunes of the Alaskan 
fur seal have been steadily declining. Last No- 
vember the Camp-Fire Club of America decided 
to appeal to Congress for the adoption of a 
policy that would not only save the seals from 
further annihilation, but also rehabilitate an in- 
dustry that, instead of yielding an income, now 
inflicts an annual loss. The result is interesting, 
in showing what can be accomplished in such 
matters by independent citizens. Senator Joseph 
M. Dixon, of the Senate Committee on Conserva- 
tion, was chosen as the champion of the fur 
seals’ cause and he at once accepted the task. 
The Camp-Fire Club asked for three things. These 
were: no renewal of the lease for killing seals 
on the Pribilov Islands for commercial purposes; 
a 10-year close season for the seals; and treaties 
with Canada, Japan and Russia, for the total sup- 
pression of the wasteful industry of killing seals 
at sea. 

On the second day of the present session of 


‘Congress, Senator Dixon went into action—intro- 


ducing a resolution designed to secure the three 
objects named above. -At the same time the Club 
addressed formal appeals for co-operation to the 
President, the Secretary of State and the United 
States Fish Commissioner. 

On April 15 President Taft delighted all friends 
of the fur seal by sending a special message, urg- 
ing immediate action for the preservation of the 
fur-seal industry. At the same time a bill drawn 
by Secretary Nagel was handed to Senator Dixon, 
who introduced it in the Senate. It repealed the 
law that required the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to execute on April 30 a new lease for the 
commercial killing of seals on our islands; it 
placed the seals unreservedly under the control of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, to pre- 
serve or to kill as the Secretary sees fit, and it 
provided $150,000 for the support of the 300 
Aleutian natives who hitherto have been dependent 
upon the seal-killing industry for subsistence. 

Senator Dixon’s bill was promptly passed by 
both houses of Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. By the abolition of commercial seal-killing 
on our islands, the field has been cleared for 
Secretary Knox to achieve a diplomatic triumph 
by the successful negotiation of the long-desired 
treaties with Canada and Japan—for the suppres- 
sion of pelagic sealing—that heretofore have been 
refused. Although Secretary Nagel has not made 
known the policy that he will pursue, it is very 
safe to predict that the decimated seal herds (now 
reduced from 4,000,000 to about 60,000 or less) 
will have a much-needed rest. If the killing of 
seals at sea—called pelagic sealing—can be 
stopped by treaty, in ten years’ time the herds 
will breed up to such a point of numbers that the 
millions will onee more yield to the United States 
a large annual revenue that will represent profit 
instead of loss. President Taft’s statesmanlike 
initiative seems destined not anly to save a val- 
uable national asset from being annihilated, but it 
also seems reasonably certain to result in the 
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quick termination of a situation that was not only 
extremely irritating but had even assumed the 
proportions of an international disgrace. One 
thing is very certain. No matter what may be 
the result of Secretary Knox’s efforts, the hands 
of the American people are now absolutely clean. 
We are today killing no fur seals, either on land 
or sea; and if the remnant herds ever are an- 
nihilated at sea by Canadian and Japanese pelagic 
sealers, not one atom of blame for the extermina- 
tion of this interesting animal can ever be laid 
at our door. 
——__.g——_____— 


A LETTER OF THANKS. 





My Dear Sports AFIEL’:—Herewith you will 
find formal announcement of the sale of my entire 
business (known as the Ideal Manufg. Co.) to 
the Marlin Arms Co. For mang years I have, in 
my humbie way, been an advertiser in Sports 
AFIELD, and among your subseribers I have many 
warm personal friends. To all of these and to 
the shooting fraternity in general I desire to ex- 
tend my most cordial thanks for the many kind- 
nesses received. Many of my most immediate cor- 
responding friends, who are your subscribers, I 
have never seen; yet friends they have been to 
me and I have been benefited by their kind letters 
and kind words spoken of me and my goods to 
their friends. To these I feel grateful, and would 
ask Sports AFIELD to tell them so. To the thou- 
sands of users of Ideal reloading tools and acces- 
sories, I am pleased to say that their interests 
will be accorded the same careful attention as in 
the past by the Marlin Fire-Arms Co., 49 Willow 
St., New Haven, Conn. 

I have found my advertisement in Sports AFIELD 
during the past 24 years a paying investment, 
and it is with pleasure that I recommend it to 
all manufacturers of fire-arms, ammunition and 
men’s goods in general. 

Thanking you, Mr. King, for your personal 
friendship and for the business courtesies shown 
me in the past, I am, Very sincerely yours, 

New Haven, Conn. J. H. Bartow. 


a 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Gov. CARROLL has appointed George A. Lincoln 
of Cedar Rapids as State Fish and Game Warden 
of Iowa, to succeed himself. His term expired 
March 31. Warden Lincoln was first appointed 
by Gov. Cummins in 1904 and has held the po- 


sition ever since. 
* = * 


‘*For THE MAN WHO CaREs’’ has been adopted 
as the trade-mark of the deservedly popular Lantz 
Garter (illustrated on our last cover page). We 
lack the space required to set forth the many 
advantages embodied in this necessary part of a 
well dressed man’s equipment; but any one who 
once knows the comfort and security of a Lantz 
Garter will never wear any other make. These 
garters may be had direct of the maker, Carl C. 
Lantz, 1936 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Best Hotel In 
All New York 


Where to Stay If You Want to Be 
Comfortable, Live Well, Be In The 
Center of Everything and Pay 
Qnly Moderate Prices. 





Almost every hotel in New York has claims to advance 
as being the “‘ best”’ in the city in some particular, but it 
is safe to say that in all the city over there is no hotel 
which can seriously rival the Famous New Grand Hotel 
and Annex. 

Within a stone’s throw of the new Pennsylvania R. R. 
Station, right in the heart of everything, this beautiful 
Home Hotel is located at the corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-first street. 

Baggage to and from Pennsylvania Railroad Station free. 

This is the favorite stopping place for merchants visit- 
ing the metropolis, for commercial travelers, for sight- 
seers, for globe trotters and all travelers who appreciate 
home comforts, attentive personal service and quiet home- 
like refinement. 

Here one can enjoy the most tempting French, German 
and Italian dishes as well as the finest of good American 
cooking. Dainty club breakfasts may be had as low as 
25 cents, while for $1.25 the finest Table de Hote dinner 
ever offered at such a reasonable price can be had every 
evening or with wine of choice Vintage $1.50 each. You 
will appreciate the beautiful Moorish Dining Room and 
other attractive and special features of the New Annex. 

Handsomely furnished rooms as low as $1.50 per day— 
rooms with private bath, or fine suites at equally reason- 
able prices. Fifty large, light sample rooms for the con- 
venience of commercial travelers—The Grand with its fine, 
large, new Annex are absolutely fire-proof and modern in 
every respect. 

By sending your name and address to George F. Hurlbert, 
President and General Manager, you may obtain free of 
charge a practical guide to New York (with maps). 


TENT COMFORT 


Your tent must be 
strong and water 
proof to stand bad 
weather. 


Our long experi- 
ence as makers of 
high-grade tents 
protects our cus- 
tomers. 








Send for Catalogue of Camp Supplies. 
If it is made from canvas or leather, we make it. 


J. J, McIntyre Co, 4 to 5 South St, New York 


AEROPLANE BAIT 


The newest and most attract- 
ive bait on the market. 
It floats for casting. It sinks 
for trolling. White bait and 
polished brass spinners. 
Retail Arwen s Wanted. 
Good commission, Price, 75c. 
n H.G. PARKER & SON, 
Dept. C, Battle Creek, Mich. 











ARE YOU A USER 
OF THE GUN? 


If so, get interested 
in the POWDER you 
shoot. 


In any situation wherea 
gun is: used you should 
have a feeling of reli- 
ance and security. 


ANY ONE OF THE 


Sporting Powders 
WILL GIVE YOU THAT FEELING 


When buying shells 
make sure that they 
are loaded with ; 


THE 


“REGULAR«xd RELIABLE’ 
BRANDS 


Every Pound is Guaranteed 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 








i writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afielé.~ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE marked success of their Pearl Wobbler last 
season has led Doering & Co. to produce another 
killing bait—the Magnet Pearl Minnow. The 
body, of fine quality iridescent pearl, retains its 
glitter indefinitely—making it a most attractive 
bait for bass, pickerel and the like. In addition 
to this special luminous minnow, they make a 
number of other good things. Write for circular 
to S. A. Doering & Co., 562 Liberty Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





* * * 


Ir you will merely send the name of your 
sporting goods dealers to the Horton Manufg. Co., 
82 Horton S8t., Bristol, Conn., and ask them to 
send you one of their Bristol fish-hook removers, 
they will be pleased to send you this most useful 











fishing tool fre@ of charge. If you will mention 
Sports AFIELD, they will also take pleasure in 
mailing you a free copy of their beautiful new 
catalogue. 


* * * 


Many of the troubles of motor boating would 
be avoided if purchasers would fully inform 
themselves before making a purchase. Much of 
the misinformation about launches could be easily 
cleared up if the matter were only put up to that 
excellent authority, the manufacturer. The Detroit 
Boat Ca., in making its 1910 announcement, leads 
off with a 14 ft. launch complete, with engine 
ready to run, at $94°80, and with 18, 20, 28 and 
35 footers at proportionately low prices. The 
simplicity of this company’s engines is again 
emphasized. An especially attractive proposition 
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is held out to demonstrating agents, and a beauti- 
ful new catalog will be sent free to any reader of 
Sports AFIELD on request. Address Detroit Boat 
Co., 1114 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


The Sporting Goods Trade Directory, published 
annually by Chas. C. Spink & Sons, St. Louis, Mo., 
is now ready. This year the book consists of 152 
pages and is a vast improvement over any pre- 
vious one. Every article of sporting goods manuv- 
factured, together with a complete list of the 
names and addresses of the manufacturers, ap- 
pears. To any one desiring a complete guide to 
the centers of the great sporting goods industry, 
this should be invaluable. 


THE new Jamison catalogue for fishermen shows 
many baits, flies, hooks, spoons, leaders, ete., and 
will be read with interest by all fishermen. The 
illustrations are excellent—the different baits 
being shown full size. A novel feature is the 
illustration of the Luminous Weedless Coaxer 
Bait, which, on being taken into a dark room, 
glows as brightly as the bait itself. The chapter 
on dry fly fishing is most interesting and logical, 
explaining why this method is so successful and 
showing the amateur how to overcome its various 
difficulties. A copy of this 32-page booklet will 
be mailed any genuine fisherman who will mention 
Sports AFIELD and address W. J. Jamison, 2751 
Polk St., Chicago, Ills. 


E. T. MERRILL, the well-known Michigan timber 
cruiser, has traveled far afield the past few 
years—visiting Oregon, Washington and _ the 
wooded regions of California and Western Mex- 
ico. Writing from Los Angeles, he says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Westphal’s story, The Chase of Short Toe—in 
your December, 1909, issue—was doubly interest- 
ing to me, because I have hunted over every foot 
of the ground and his descriptions of the river, 
the little lakes, the hills and river flats were per- 
fect. I still own some 1600 acres along the On- 
tonagon, where I had my last Michigan deer hunt, 
five years ago. Since which time I have done 
my hunting on the Pacific Coast. Have had some 
pleasant hunting trips here. On one I brought 
out four bear and all the deer the law allowed. 
There is good deer and bear hunting in Cali- 
fornia; plenty of duck, geese and quail shooting; 
and in Oregon grouse and Chinese pheasants are 
plentiful. I have a cabin in the mountains that 
I use for headquarters when timber cruising in 
Southern Oregon and Northern California, where 
I keep all kinds of camp equipment, pack and 
saddle ponies. It is close to two trout streams, 
where both speckled and mountain trout are 
plentiful. And I haven’t lost the old taste for 
trout that I acquired during the many years that 
I cruised for timber and camped on the streams 
in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin that flow into 
Lake Superior. I will try some time and tell the 
Sports Afield Family about one of my recent 
hunting trips out here.’’ 
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“Marlin 
. SS 2s s Repeating Rifle 


Wee he gun totakecamp- 
THE SIGN oF A a 4 ow Ing, boating or on 


, It handles all Ss any outing. 

t handles a ™ 
<. .22 short cartridges and C. B. caps; 
is an excellent gun for small game and 
target work up to 50 yards. You quickly save the price of your 
rifle in the reduced cost of ammunition. It conforms to the high quality 
standard of all ZZze¢z7z repeaters, yet sells at a surprisingly low price. 


The solid top and side ejection are always a protection, keep shells, powder and 
gases from your face, allow instant repeat shots. Quick take-down construction 
—easily cleaned—takes little space and brings greatest pleasure at small expense. 


° Learn more about the full ZZzzvZz line. Send 3 stamps post- 
The lVarlin Frrearms ©, ene iseoce al nt 
49 Willow Street, . NEW HAVEN, CONN. alin catalog. 


QOur-64 Page | ookK-on 
‘FISHI iN 


|] Giving Information on 286 Summer Resorts in the Home of 
| TROUT, BASS (large or small mouth) PIKE, PICKEREL 
| and MUSKALLONGE 


With Maps of Lakes, Rivers and Streams in 
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MICHIGAN and ILLINOIS 
Send 6 Cents to General Passenger Agent, 
Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PARKER BROS., 


Makers of the © 
“OLD RELIABLE” PARKER GUN 


Made in all gauges and 
for all purses. We make 
m a specialty of 20 gauge 
guns. Sportsmen who want 
» a light gun, giving grea 
penetration and killin 
2 power, combined wi 
beauty of design and fault- 
less balance, should buy a 
PARKER. 


In writing to Advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 











SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 





PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 
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THE ESKIMO HUNTER. 


Kaiak frail— 
Made of skin. 
Hunter tied 
Tight within. 
Should the boat 
Over-set, 
He might drown, 
Though not get wet. 


Mercury 
*Bout as low 
As it possibly 
Can go. 
Piercing blasts 
Swift that roll 
Straight from Cook’s 
Or Peary’s Pole. 


Icebergs huge 
Fore and aft— 
Threatening to 
Crush the craft. 
Wounded walrus, 
Fierce to view, 
Bound to smash 
The kaiak, too. 


Waiting at 
The landing place, 
Polar bear, 
Grim of face. 
You’d not find 
Hunting slow 
If you were 
An Eskimo! 


Warren, Rhode Island. VIRGINIA BAKER. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


FisHine recently on the La Have River in 
Southern Nova Scotia, the veteran angler, Thos. R. 
Patillo, of Halifax, caught eight fine salmon in a 
single morning on those inspiring waters. 

aa * . 


WE have just received a most interesting folder, 
descriptive of the new Stevens Repeating Shotgun 
No. 520, as well as the slightly more expensive No. 
522 (Trap Shooter Grade) and the No. 525 (De 
Luxe Trap Grade). These three new Models were 
all designed by Mr. Browning, the famous Amer- 
ican inventor, whose opinion is the ‘‘ last word ’’ 
as regards the mechanism and operation of sport- 
ing arms. For this folder and other interesting 
shooting literature, send your name and address to 
the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

* ” * 

THE new Model 27 Marlin repeater is the only 
pump-action repeating rifle made in the popular 
.25-20 and .32-20 ecalibres. Other valuable fea- 
tures are the solid-top frame and side ejector, 
the take-down construction, the Special Smoke- 
less Steel barrel, Rocky Mountain rear and ivory 
bead front sights. The Model 27 handles the 
new high velocity smokeless cartridges as well as 
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the regular black and low pressure smokeless 
loads. It is a gun of power and range for game 
and target shooting, yet safe to use in settled 
districts, and is a perfect gun for shooting rab- 
bits, woodchucks, foxes, wolves and deer. An in- 
teresting circular about the new arm will be sent 
to any one mentioning Sports AFIELD and ad- 
dressing the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., 


New Haven, Conn. 
« + + 


Havine received some very interesting notes on 
life and sport on the Pacific Coast of South 
America from Wm. G. Erwin, we wrote, asking 
Mr. Erwin whether he was a resident of that sec- 
tion or merely a sightseeing tourist, with the fol- 
lowing result: ‘‘Answering your letter, will say 
that for two years I made Ecuador, and espe- 
cially the inter-Andean region, my home. You 
ask about the Pacific Coast of Honduras and the 
town of Amdpala. Amapala is the average small, 
tropical seaport, and Honduras has but little Pa- 
cific Coast line. But should you drop back in 








Penetration of Savage .303 Expanding Bullet. 
Three-eighths of an inch in Steel Boiler Plate. 





the mountains to Tagucigalpa, and overland from 
there to Truxillo or Puerto Cortez, you will pass 
through some of the finest untouched forests on 
the continent. A trip down the West Coast is, in 
my estimation, the most interesting in the worl 
today. From Mazatlan, Mexico, to Callao, Peru, 
is the land of the old Spanish Conquistadores— 
now the home of the Tropic Tramp. It is a 28- 
day trip from ’Frisco to Panama, via Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., with stops at Mazatlan, San 
Blas, Manzanillo, Salina Cruz, Mexieo, Champirico, 
Ocos and San José de Guatemala, Acajulta, La 
Libertad, Salvador, Ama&pala, Honduras, Corinta 
and San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, and Punta 
Arenas, Costa Rica. Then on down the coast to 
Callao, Peru. Turning inland for a few days or 
weeks at the most interesting points, you will 
have had a trip that beats an European tour sev- 
eral city blocks, and then some. And if you are 
an admirer of the Spanish language, you will 
hear it spoken in many different dialects, from 
purest Castilian to Guyas Indian.’’ 





























